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This is our challenge—/ive minutes in a OWLY WASH HAS ) 
1950 Nash Airflyte will completely change any / 
idea you ever had about how an automobile 
rides—drives —performs, 
Airflyte Construction is the reason—the 
rigid strength of streamline train construc- 
tion now applied to a car. i 
Up goes safety—performance—gasoline AURFLYTE CONSTRICTION/ 


economy—and riding comfort! 





NEW! The beautiful new 
Sky-Lounge Interior. 


Alone in Nash, the entire See the new Airliner 5- 


New Super-Compression Engines whisk frame and body, floor, roof, way Reclining Seat . . . 
you along. You romp over bumps with- pear Senders are built as a Twin Beds... . Roll-a- 
out sway, or wobble. Airflyte’s double- a, ve waeee om. © Lock panel for dash con- 
igee aaa j / has 14 to 2!4 times the tor- P 

rigidity does it. sional strength of ordinary = _ Glove —— 
' : construction. Makes possible that pulls out... Uni- 
You move with 20.7% less air-drag than new safety, new a tiga scope safety... the 


does the average of other cars tested. stays new years longer, adds 
You get over 25 miles on a gallon in to re-sale value. 
the Statesman at average highway speed! 


Weather Eye System. 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Take an Airflyte ride—try the new Am- 
bassador Airflyte with Hydra-Matic 

Drive and Selecto-Lift starting. 


And remember, new lower prices, too! 





VRILY TE 


Yhe Flatesman « The Lbantaissadox 


Great Cars Since 1902 


x THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY x 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





In Houston, as in other cities, Americart Blower Air Handling 
Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. For 
air handling data in the Houston area, call American Blower 
—Preston 6171. In other areas, consult your phone book. 











Venturafin 
Unit Heaters 


" aecbiatet Utility Sets 





Air Washers 
Ventura 


Ventilating Fans 





‘Hie Conditioning 
~ tment 


Heating and 
Cooling Coils 





« 


Look before you buy and you'll buy American Blower pro! 
ucts. There’s a big difference in quality, design, quietness, 
operating costs and efficiency. The superiority of American 
Blower products has been proved in test after test by buyers. 


Air is free.. _ use it profitably! 


» thes read how it will pay you to investigate the 
advantages of putting air to profitable use in pre- 
vious American Blower advertisements. 

Now, here are actual examples of what some com- 
panies are doing about it— 


A large automotive manufacturer recently added 115 
new American Blower Ventilating Fans in just one plant. 


A midwest power company purchased 40 American 
Blower Heavy Duty Coils as air heaters for boilers. 

A large life insurance company installed 260 Ameri- 
can Blower Utility Sets to ventilate a new apartment 
building on the West Coast. 

These buyers know that it pays to use air profitably. 
They insist on the highest-quality equipment. Many 
of them have run tests on several makes of equipment 
before buying American Blower products. 


If you would like to know more about these fine 
products, how they can be applied profitably to vour 
business, ask your Heating, Ventilating and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractor or phone our nearest Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTO., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division ot American Raviator & Standard Sanitary corronation 


(— ” 


YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 4 




















AMERICAN-STANDARD » AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 





























Sheraton 
Chair 


SHERATON 
WASTERPIECES 


Lesigpad for 


YWuutoud 


The name SHERATON has long been asso- 
ciated with luxurious hospitality. In furni- 
ture it stands for beauty in design. In hotels 
Sheraton stands for hospitality, comfort 
and pleasant surroundings. 

The gracious scale of living typified by 
the Chicago Sheraton awaits you in 25 
cities from Montreal to Florida and as far 
Louis. And the substantial 
savings achieved by Sheraton’s central 
operating methods give you greater value 
for your money. For reservations, call your 
Fast 
confirmation by teletype 


west as St. 


nearest Sheraton. 


saves time and expense! 





The PARK SHERATON 
New VYerk City 





The COPLEY PLAZA 
Besten 


The ST. LOUIS SHERATON 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE BUFFALO WASHINGTON 

NEW YORK ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS 

NEWARK SPRINGFIELD, Moss. PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA §=WORCESTER, Mass. NEW BRITAIN, Cr. 
BALTIMORE PITTSFIELD, Mass. DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 


AUGUSTA, Ge. BROOKLINE, Mass. 
ANNAPOUS, Md. 


RANGELEY LAKES, Me. 


in Canade 
The LAURENTIEN HOTEL 
The LORD GIN HOTE 


Montreal 











LETTERS 
Matters of Taste 


I read your Nov. 21 article on Prince 
Charlie’s birthday. Is there a special reason 
why the baby is wearing a dress in every 
picture I’ve seen of 
him? It seems a 
shame that a little 
boy, especially a 
prince, is wearing a 
girl's dress io pose 
in for his portraits. 

Sue ANN Karp 
Edgewood, Md. 


>... 1am distressed 
at the current tend- 
ency to dress babies, 
whether little boys 
or little girls, in trou- 
sers. They are very 
unbecoming. 
Princess Elizabeth 
is to be congratu- 
lated for choosing 
such a suitable dress 
for her 1-year-old. 
For my own grand- 
child—a boy—I have 
purchased several frocks niuch like the one 
Prince Charles wears in your picture. 


Acme 


Prince Charles 


NELLIE Bostwick 
New Haven, Conn. 


Records and Color 


In the Dec. 5 issue of Newsweek there 
appeared an article that reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Radio Corp. of America. 

The article contained a number of errors 
in fact and some very inaccurate observa- 
tions of personalities. I will refrain from 
covering the writer’s comments on personali- 
ties since they are obviously based on inade- 
quate information. 

RCA has in no sense been “forced to com- 
promise” its position in the field of recorded 
music. RCA Victor was the first to introduce 
the 33% rpm long-playing record in 1931 and 
abandoned it in 1937 because there was little 
public demand for such records. 
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In April of 1949 RCA introduced its revo- 
lutionary new system of recorded music—the 
45 rpm. This system has numerous advan- 
tages over both the conventional 78 rpm and 
the 33% rpm, and this is proved by the fact 
that within six months after the “45” was 
introduced, it had achieved a going produc- 
tion rate of 65,000 players a month and 20,- 
000,000 records a year. This is a fact that 
your article failed to report. 

By no means will we abandon the “45.” 
Definitely it is here to stay. We will promote 
it in the public interest to the utmost of our 
ability. 

With regard to color television, your article 
states that “CBS clearly, if only for the 
moment, had the edge.” This, obviously, is 
an expression of editorial opinion, and is not 
based on facts or performance. There are 
many qualified engineers in the industry who 
feel that RCA has demonstrated the funda- 
mentals and principles of a new system of 
color television that holds the greatest prom- 
ise of any system developed up to this time. 
As a matter of fact, no system thus far dem- 
onstrated has been able to “faithfully” repro- 
duce colors, but it is generally agreed that 
the RCA system can, within a relatively 
short time, be brought to a high state of 
practical usefulness. Its potentialities, based 
on electronics, are unlimited. 

It is unfair, as stated in your article, to re- 
port that “RCA has not made a good show- 
ing” in color television. No one has made a 
better showing. 

On radio’s worldwide ocean of communi- 
cations, research, manufacturing, broadcast- 
ing, and service, no one is “rocking RCA’s 
boat.” 

FRANK M. Fotsom 
, President 
Radio Corp. of America 
New York City 


NewsweEEx is glad to publish Mr. Folsom’s 
statement and regrets that he feels that 
weeks of interviewing RCA and NBC officials 
yielded “inadequate information.” RCA is 
not abandoning 45-rpm records but, as 
Newsweek said, is “considering abandoning 
its 45-only stand.” 

The statement that, in color transmis- 
sion tests, CBS “for the moment had the 
edge” was not simply a NEWSWEEK opinion 
but the opinion of most radio critics who 
watched the Washington tests—including 
those who believe RCA’s system, when 
completely developed, will be superior. As 
Newsweek reported, RCA feels its system 
has “infinite possibilities for further refine- 
ment.” 


> I do not completely understand the article 
concerning RCA and its competitor, Colum- 
bia. 

In all the years that I have read News 
WEEK, it seemed to me that the magazine 
gave an unbiased presentation of both sides 
of any picture. But to read the aforesaid 
article, one would think that Columbia is a 
yapping cur dog, nipping at the heels of aa 
old and respected citizen. Would you be so 
kind as to explain as to why the article is so 
one-sided? 

FRANK Moon 

Fresh Meadows, N. Y. 


It isn’t. 


as Newsweek 
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The Hayakawas, 1925 


Tsuru Hayakawa, Housewife 

Your review of “Tokyo Joe” (NEwsweEEk, 
Nov. 14) left me wondering what happened 
to Sessue Hayakawa’s charming wife, Tsuru. 
I knew her in 1946-47 when she was a 
public-relations worker at the Asahi Shim- 
bun, I remember her fighting back the tears 
when she told me her husband was in Paris 
when the Germans moved in . 


WiLt1AM BuNTON 
Evanston, IIl. 


When Sessue Hayakawa quit Japan in 
1937, he left his wife behind. Last October, 
after twelve years of film making in Paris, he 
returned to Japan by way of Hollywood. 
Tsuru, who had been a staff member of the 
Tokyo paper Asahi, now says she intends to 
| play housewife to her actor husband in their 
home in Ichikawa, 15 miles from Tokyo. 


Typed Opinion 
I have just read in the Dec. 5 issue of 
NewsweEEK that Sharman Douglas . . . can 
type at 50 words a minute. In my estimation 
this is very slow... 
Lots DoLby 
Clarion, Pa. 





Don’t miss 


a" % , 7 
> Newsweek’s 


“= Special Christmas Price 
7~ 5 


~ One Year. Only $4.75 


~ (regular yearly rate $6.50) 
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Subscribe now! 


name_ 
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3 «(_] payment enclosed 
Ry . CL) please bill me 


4 
Offer expires Dec. 31, 1949. 


A For U.S. and Canada only. 


Newsweek, 152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y, 
December 19, 1949 
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FARS OF TOUGH WEATHER ; 
DON'T HURT KEM 
ASBESTOS CORRUGATED % 
WALLS 4voROOFS:_ .i@ 
ON FACTORIES, | 
STORES AND 

OTHER BUILDINGS. 
MAINTENANCE 
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The K&M Asbestos-Cement combination means 
strong, light, compact walls and roofs where K&M 
“‘Century”’ Asbestos Corrugated is used. Building 
structure can be made basically economical. Then 
come erection savings, because K&M Corrugated 
handles fast and fits right, particularly when 
“TOP-SIDE’’* Fasteners are used. Savings go on 
as K&M Corrugated defies sun and smog and 
freeze—rust and rot—rats and termites—fire, too. 
Not even paint is needed to keep K&M Corrugated 
lastingly serviceable and neat...lastingly eco- 
nomical ... on any building. Write us for full data. 
*®H & B Enterprise Corp. 


Nature made hisbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ee AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
3 








He ‘“‘Mattressed” The Swamp~To Take Rails Direct To The Sea! 


They told 27-year-old William Mahone, “It’s 
madness to put rails through Dismal Swamp!"" Yet 
Mahone’'s responsibility was to build a direct rail line, 
80 miles long, from Petersburg, Va., to the Port City 
of Norfolk, and the direct route lay through the almost 
bottomless Dismal Swamp. Ignoring prophecies of 
certain failure,’ the young Construction engineer — 
later to become president of three N. & W. predecessor 
lines — cut a 100-foot swath through the apparently 
impenetrable swampland. He had trees cut, trimmed 
and thrown to the center of the strip so that the trunks 
made a corduroy mattress, upon which he built an 
earthen embankment. This made a stable foundation. 
Being always submerged, the logs never rotted. The 
roadbed today, nearly 100 years later, carries the 
tonnage of one of the nation’s heaviest traffic railroads 
... the Norfolk and Western. 








Mahone’s victory over the swamplands in building one of 
the best sections of rail roadbed in America today, is an early 
example of the Norfolk and Western’s determination to provide 
the most efficient and dependable rail service possible — regardless 
of obstacles. The history of the Norfolk and Western is a 
saga of man’s ingenuity in building a great railroad through 
swamps, across plains and rivers, and through mountains 
. . . reaching from the great Port of Norfolk to the markets 
of the mid-West, and between the North and South, to serve 
the nation with Precision Transportation. This is rail service 
which shippers have learned to depend upon for the fast, 
safe movement of their goods. Precision Transportation is 
the result of the Norfolk and Western’s combination of 
modern operating methods, modern equipment, more than a 


century of experience, plus a traditional determination to serve. 


Norpotk.. Westers. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


PILGRIMAGE: Since the 1959 
Holy Year in Rome opens on Dec. 
24, Religion Editor Terry Ferrer 
boarded an Italy-bound Trans- 
World Airliner this week end for 
a firsthand view. In addition to 
her Vatican assignment she plans 
visits to the foremost religious 
shrines in Europe and will also file 
on-the-spot observations of the 
crisis on the Continent evolving from the current Com- 
munist anti-religion crusade. In the meantime, Miss Ferrer 
has left behind a survey of Protestantism in America which 
will appear in next week’s issue, NEWSWEEK’s annual 
Christmas edition. 


SPAATZ SPEED-UP: Newsweek's issue of Dec. 5 featured 
a column by Gen. Carl Spaatz calling for prompt construc 
tion of radar-detection networks to cover the most probable 
lines of approach of hostile attackers and to permit con- 
tinuous tracking the length and breadth of the continent. 
Spaatz placed special emphasis on the pressing need of a 
defensive radar network for Alaska. On Dec. 6 the press 
carried an Air Force announcement that it had allotted 
$50,000,000 to immediate construction, most of it in the 
vital Alaska defense area, of a radar aircraft-warning net- 
work. We understand that Spaatz’s column is now known 
in U.S. Air Force headquarters as “a $50,000,000 item.” 
Incidentally, Newsweek's newest contributing editor is 
particularly busy these days with his latest assignment, that 
of heading a board that will recommend to Congress the 
site for a projected Air Force Academy, another proposal 


made by General Spaatz in a Newsweek column last 
Feb. 21. 


BROWN AT BONN: Although Charles H. Brown is still 
listed on the masthead to your left as Frankfurt bureau 
chief, he informs us that NEwsweex is the first American 
publication to move an editorial bureau into Bonn, the 
official capital of Western Germany. Brown has set up 
headquarters in an apartment five minutes from the Bundes- 
haus, where the Western German legislature meets and in 
which NeEwsweEEX will soon have a permanent office. In the 
meantime, Brown maintains direct contact with News- 
WEEK'S office in Frankfurt by teletypewriter. 


DON’T MISS: The second half of Business Editor John 
Beckley’s special tax report dealing with the question “Is 
industry being taxed out of existence?” on page 54... The 
overseas roundup of Santa’s impending visit to lands across 
both oceans on page 26... The personality piece on Carlos 
P. Romulo who has presided over the UN General As- 
sembly “like a Philippine typhoon” (see page 22). 





THE COVER: If Reza Shah Pahlavi, Shahinshah of Iran 
had arrived in America on a flying carpet, his mission could 
not have been accomplished more 
successfully. Wearing the best-pub- 
licized smile in the United States 
today, the young king has done 
everything correctly, starting in 
Washington and going right across 
the country. However, it hasn’t been 
a one-man performance. Behind the 
Shah at his every public appearance 
were skillful public-relations experts. 
A report on them, their talented “client,” and the reasons 
for his visit begins on page 19 (photo from Harris & Ewing). 
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“They say it brings good luck!” 


The rabbit who finds a man’s foot probably considers 
himself a lot luckier than the chap who loses it. 
Opinions may differ on matters of luck. But there’s no 
element of chance in deciding what Monroe should handle which 
figure job. That’s easy! Because whatever the figuring 
or accounting problem Monroe makes exactly the 
machine to handle it better, faster, and 


without nervous tension, too! 


Monroe solves your figuring 


and accounting problems...a 


model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch”* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch”* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


_ VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 


Monroes, its “Velvet Touch'’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*”VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Don’t overlook Wilson Wyatt as a pos- 
sibility to succeed David Lilienthal as 
Atomic Energy chairman. Although little 
mentioned thus far, the former Louisville 
mayor and National Housing expediter 
stands high on Truman’s list of availables 
. . . You can expect the House investi- 
gation of lobbyists to provide some of 
the biggest headlines in the new session 
of Congress . . . Ex-Governor Arnall of 
Georgia and Representative Mansfield of 
Montana both have turned down offers to 
succeed George Allen as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of the Voice of 
America. Byron Price of the UN is still 
considering it—but has indicated coolness 
toward the post . . . Indicative that Dewey 
has no illusions about making another try 
for the GOP Presidential nomination is 
the fact that the famous “Dewey team” is 
breaking up. Several of the members, in- 
cluding chief brain-truster Elliott Bell, 
are out looking for jobs. 


New Military Harmony 

When the Defense Department sends 
its new legislative proposals (including a 
three-year extension of Selective Service) 
to Congress in January, it will present a 
surprising show of armed-services unity— 
in fact, one that amazes and delights Ad- 
ministration leaders who know the inside 
story. The program, now in detailed form 
on Truman’s desk, was developed by an 
Army-Navy-Air Force team headed by 
Assistant Defense Secretary Marx Leva. 
When the completed document was given 
to Secretary Johnson, he invited all three 
services to appeal any objectionable items 
to the President or the Budget Bureau. 
Not a single appeal was filed, and all 
three services will go down the line for 
the program—in sharp contrast to the 
bickering and backbiting of the last few 
years. 


Groves Atemie Denial 

General Groves’s original intention, 
when he appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, was to 
give credence by innuendo to Fulton 
Lewis Jr.’s charges of Administration 
connivance in Russian A-bomb espionage. 
To the question about whether Wallace 
had overruled his embargo on shipments 
of atomic materials to Russia, Groves 
originally planned to say that he was 
barred from discussing that by a Presiden- 
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tial directive. He actually brought the 
text of an F.D.R. wartime order against 
giving certain information to Congres- 
sional committees into the committee 
hearing room. What made him change his 
mind and completely absolve not only 
Wallace but Hopkins as well is a mystery 
to his intimates (see page 14). 


Jet Parachutes 

Major progress is being made on one of 
the biggest problems raised by the new 
supersonic jet aircraft—development of 
methods to protect the pilot bailing out 
when something goes wrong. Both the 
Air Force and the Navy are perfecting 
devices for ejecting whole cockpits out of 
supersonic planes like the X-1. Also, con- 
stantly improved pilot “capsules” are be- 
ing designed for parachuting from other 
jet fighters. The greatest difficulty is to 
find a way to ease the terrific jerk of the 
chute as it opens at the high altitudes 
where jets and supersonic planes operate. 


Lest Property 

It isn’t well known, but the Federal 
government actually doesn’t know how 
much property it owns or where it is 
located. The General Services Adminis- 
tration now is busy working up an in- 
ventory of Federal real estate, including 
several billion dollars of war-production 
facilities on which records were allowed 
to lapse in 1944. 


Political Notes 

Truman is keeping hands off the Ohio 
Democratic primary, which will decide 
who opposes Taft next year. Contrary to 
published reports, Democratic Chairman 
Boyle on his impending trip will take no 
sides between labor chiefs, who favor 
farm co-op leader Murray Lincoln as the 
Democratic candidate, and party chiefs, 
who favor s.ate auditor Joe Ferguson . . 
Some capital insiders expect Oscar Ewing 
to quit next year as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, possibly to enter politics in 
New York . . . Former Secretary of State 
Byrnes will definitely run for Governor 
of South Carolina next year. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Defense Secretary Johnson is still 
pressing the State Department to draw up 
a clearly defined U.S. policy for stem- 
ming Communist expansion in the Far 
East . . . At the recent Cominform meet- 
ing in Hungary, French Communist 
leader Duclos and Italian Communist 
leader Togliatti were sharply criticized 


by the Soviet delegates for being too 
sympathetic to Tito. It’s known that 
Togliatti, at least, is bitter over Russian 
dictation of Italian Red policy . . . Don’t 
expect the U.S. to recognize Communist 
China for six months or a year, perhaps 
much longer, regardless of what Britain, 
India, and other countries do in the 
meantime . . . The Kremlin still isn’t sat- 
isfied that it has a sufficiently firm grip on 
the Eastern European satellites and plans 
further widespread purges behind the 
Iron Curtain similar to those now being 
conducted in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
. . . There’s a strong possibility that the 
French and British soon will hold talks 
to discuss ways of combating recent UN 
decisions on colonies. 


Bulgarian Anti-Americanism 
Bulgaria is expected to order the U. S. 
minister out of the country before long. 
While the Sofia Foreign Ministry tells 
Minister Donald Heath it has high regard 
for him, charges of espionage continue 
against him in the controlled press and 
at the current Communist political trials. 
Actually, the Foreign Ministry is power- 
less in the matter and is expected to yield 
to demands of the Russian-dominated 
security police for his expulsion. 


Russian Unrest 

Official Soviet admissions tend to con- 
firm reports of trouble both in the Ukraine 
and Central Asia. In the Ukraine, the 
Minister of Internal Security has been 
fired on Moscow orders, and the Kiev 
radio is bitterly attacking “bourgeois 
nationalists” who are said to be led by 
fugitives operating from the U.S. zone 
of Germany. Meantime, to capitalize on 
this situation the Voice of America is 
starting broadcasts in Ukrainian soon. In 
the Turkomen district of Central Asia a 
“tense situation” has admittedly arisen 
over the picking of the cotton crop. There 
are indications that at least sabotage and 
perhaps open rebellion have delayed the 
cotton harvest. Here again there are 
official attacks on “bourgeois nationalism” 
and also on the Islamic religion, which 
is said to have distracted the people from 
their work. 


Plain Talk for Perén 

Assistant Secretary of State Edward G. 
Miller is planning a trip to South America, 
and his itinerary probably will include 
Buenos Aires, where he'd be the first 
Assistant Secretary to make an official 
visit since before the days of Spruille 
Braden. Miller is ready to tell President 
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Perén that if Argentina’s policies toward 
U.S. businessmen aren’t eased, the Ar- 
gentines will lose what little prestige the 
country has left in American business 
circles. He’s also prepared to warn 
Perén that U.S. dollars are going to be 
pulled out of Argentina entirely unless 
some of the present government obstacles 
are removed quickly. 


Freneh Air-Power Plea 

Air-minded French military officers tell 
U.S. defense officials privately of their 
urgent desire to revise the strategic plan 
calling for France to put its greatest effort 
into rearmament of the ground forces. 
These officers feel that more effective re- 
sistance to possible Soviet invasion could 
be made by a revitalized and reequipped 
French air force. They argue that a 
French army, even with the help of U. S. 
equipment, could not hope to hold off 
the forces Russia is known to have under 
arms in Eastern Europe. As an alterna- 
tive, they request that France be given 
planes for 93 fighter and fighter-bomber 
squadrons, on the theory that command 
of the air by the Western Allies could do 
more to stop an advance than any pro- 
posed Western Army. 


U.S. Bases in Panama 

Despite his wartime pro-Nazism, the 
State Department isn’t too unhappy over 
the return of Arnulfo Arias as President 
of Panama. Balanced against his totali- 
tarian sympathies is his current an- 
nounced intention to respect all the re- 
public’s international obligations, a decla- 
ration which could annul the Panama 
Assembly’s refusal to grant air bases to 
the U.S. for defense of the Canal. 


The Vote on Jerusalem 

Just before the United Nations Assem- 
bly’s 38-to-14 vote to internationalize 
Jerusalem, Vatican representatives in var- 
ious Latin American countries privately 
informed their foreign ministers that 
Pope Pius favored the resolution. This 
Vatican advice helped keep all but three 
of the twenty Latin nations from opposing 
the Holy City’s internationalization. Sev- 
eral South American delegates admitted 
in private that they honestly considered 
internationalization unworkable and that 
they voted for it only to follow Vatican 
wishes. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. pressure on the French to cut 
down their armed forces in Indo-China is 
being relaxed as a result of Communist 
military successes in South China. It’s 
now recognized that if they were trans- 
ferred, Indo-China would quickly fall to 
the Communists . . . Despite contrary 
reports, General MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are in basic accord about 
Pacific policy, including the defense pro- 
visions for a Japanese peace treaty. How- 


ever, when it comes to such specific 
questions as sending troops to Formosa, 
the Joint Chiefs must measure the lim- 
ited U.S. forces against global require- 
ments ... French café society is betting 
heavily that Doris Duke and her former 
husband, Porfirio Rubirosa, soon will re- 
marry. The couple are seen together in 


some Paris restaurant almost every eve: 


ning. 
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Truman and Inflation 

Despite the inflationary implications 
of Truman’s forthcoming deficit budget 
message, the White House won’t recom- 
mend any anti-inflation program when 
Congress reconvenes. A suggestion that 
Congress consider revival of consumer- 
credit regulation may be made, however, 
in deference to Federal Reserve Bank 
protests that installment buying already 
is getting out of hand. 


Egg Price Supports 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is lay- 
ing the groundwork for a drastic cut in, 
or perhaps even withdrawal of, price sup- 
ports for eggs. (Government holdings now 
total some $73,200,000.) His aids have 
been told to start the campaign by telling 
farmers that the Agriculture Department 
is “only doing what Congress ordered.” 
One idea behind this is to put on the heat 
for the Brannan plan. Brannan figures 
that if farmers get sufficiently aroused by 


the dropping of non-mandatory price- 


support programs, they'll hit Capitol Hill 
with a whirlwind of demands for his pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, Agriculture publicity 
men are holding secret meetings to agree 
on strategy in handling the delicate egg 
issue. Brannan himself now plans to direct 
the campaign and may make several pub- 
lic statements pointing the finger directly 
at Congress. He has Truman’s OK to go 
ahead. 


Brannan Subsidy for Cotton 

Cotton producers now are asking the 
Administration to include them in the 
Brannan production-payments scheme. 
They think that a straight subsidy, re- 
placing price supports, would enable 
U.S. producers to meet world market 
prices and thus increase exports. At the 
same time, a lower domestic price would 
enable cotton to fight the growing com- 
petition from synthetics. The original 
Brannan plan stressed the subsidy idea 
for perishables but not for staples like 
cotton. Secretary Brannan now is giving 
an attentive ear to the cotton-belt argu- 
ment, which will be aired at the Demo- 
cratic regional conference in February. 


Coal Stockpiles 

Soft-coal stockpiles will build up more 
rapidly than Washington experts had 
thought possible. The reason: Miners, 
whose paychecks are based partly on 


piecework (number of cars), are fever- 
ishly pushing their three weekly working 
days to the maximum productive point. 
Surface employes, whose three-day wages 
remain static regardless of the amount of 
coal mined, are bigger losers under John 
L. Lewis’s back-to-work peace offering. 


Business Footnotes 

Although his cherished Columbia Val- 
ley Authority is apparently a “dead duck” 
for the remainder of the 81st Congress, 
the President, with CIO backing, prob- 
ably will suggest a similar authority plan 
next year for New England . . . Expect 
Truman’s tax program to call for sharp 
cuts in the tax exemption allowed oil and 
mining companies. In oil, for example, 
where 27.5 cents of each dollar earned 
through crude production now is exempt, 
the Treasury’s proposed rate will be 15 
cents . . . New-car sales of 4,800,000 in 
1949 will be almost 1,000,000 above the 
previous peak established in 1929. New- 
truck registrations will run about 100,000 
below last year’s record, 
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Movie Notes 

Under the fictitious name of Jerry Ep- 
stein, Charles Chaplin is directing plays 
at a little theater in Hollywood . . . The 
next major picture to be made in Mexico 
may be Gabriel Pascal’s “Androcles and 
the Lion,” starring Deborah Kerr . . . De- 
spite Hollywood moans, surveys show 
that movie attendance for this year will 
be less than 10% below 1948. Actual dol- 
lar returns at the box office are less fa- 
vorable, however, because more movie- 
goers are passing the first-run shows and 
waiting for films to reach the cheaper 
neighborhood houses . . . Fred Astaire 
and Red Skelton will be teamed in 
M-G-M’s “Three Little Words,” playing 
the roles of the song writers Harry Ruby 
and Bert Kalmar, whose lives the film will 
chronicle. 


Book Notes 

At least one top publisher wants Clark 
Clifford to write about his White House 
experience as Presidential adviser. Clif- 
ford, intent on starting his law career as 
soon as possible, hasn’t decided whether 
he'll attempt it . . . General Bradley is 
completing a book, for publication soon 
. .. Ruth Mitchell, sister of the late Billy 
Mitchell, is combing through 29 trunks 
of his private papers at the Library of 
Congress to prepare a new biography of 
the controversial Air Force general . . . 
“John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion,” a new biography by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, will appear in mid-1950. 
She wrote “Yankee From Olympus,” the 
book about Justice Holmes . . . Mika 
Waltari, author of the best-selling “The 
Egyptian,” is writing another novel about 
a young Finnish priest in the sixteenth- 
century Reformation period. 
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“COME ON, MOM...NOW 


“ye Sue, but not so fast! These Christmas crowds are 
confusing, and we certainly don’t want to get hurt!” 
The store owner wouldn't want that to happen either, but 
he knows by experience that carpets, doors, stairs, elevators, 
sidewalks, or delivery trucks and other equipment may cause 
accidents involving the public. That is why he values so 
highly his Hardware Mutuals all-risk liability policy. 
Whatever business you are in, this policy is a sound in- 
vestment that will give you new peace of mind. It insures 
you against damages caused by all types of accidents to the 





CAN WE GO SEE SANTA?” 


public, including ‘“‘unanticipated and unknown” hazards. 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy also represents 
many clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives— 
fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service—prompt, 
fair claim handling. In addition, Hardware Mutuals have 
returned dividend savings to policyholders every year. 
Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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> Promotion of better feeling between business and govern- 
ment is the major objective of the newly established Sawyer 
committee on monopoly and unfair practices. 

The capital-gains tax will be reexamined to determine whether 
it contributes to the growing merger trend by encouraging 
small firms to sell out to larger ones. Other avenues to be 
explored by Commerce Secretary Sawyer’s interagency group 
include: 

1—Development of a meshed government policy to prevent 
one agency from intensifying a monopoly problem another 
is trying to solve. Example: procurement practices which tend 
to favor big business. 

2—A basic-research program to get up-to-date information on 
economic concentration and other monopoly problems. Facili- 
ties of all agencies will be used, including the subpoena power 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

3—Clarification of antitrust laws—by legislative action if neces- 
sary—to let business know what it can and cannot do. 


> The Justice Department is eying Sawyer’s moves warily. A 
Cabinet conflict may ensue, especially over the “clarification” 
question. Attorney General McGrath, a member of the Sawyer 
group, sees no need to “clarify” the antitrust statutes. He takes 
the position that the department has always been ready to 
advise business on specific application of the law. 


> The Celler monopoly committee will take a look at the Saw- 
yer group's work before drafting any major changes in the 
antitrust laws. The Congressional committee is primarily 
interested in toughening existing legislation, however. Its first 
proposals will be to stiffen penalties for antitrust violations and 
to make it easier for small business to bring triple-damage suits 
against larger competitors. 


> The ban on restrictive covenants and leases in Federally 
financed private housing will not bar “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments.” Moreover, covenants recorded before mid-February, 
when revised FHA regulations will be issued, are unaffected. 


The FHA may eventually be pushed into a broader nonsegre- 
gation policy. Minority groups, inspired by the trial balloon 
Hoated by Solicitor General Perlman, will press their campaign. 
Racial covenants will also be outlawed in slum-clearance pro- 
grams. When public agencies turn over cleared land to private 
interests for redevelopment, they will bar the placement of 
any covenants on it. 

The rules for public housing where there have never been 
covenants won't be changed. Local custom will still determine 
segregation policy for public-housing projects. 


> No speed-up of the arms-for-Europe program is planned for 
next year. The Administration is readying a request for 
$1,000,000,000 to finance arms aid to Atlantic Pact countries 
during fiscal 1951—on a par with the 1950 appropriation. 
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Adherence to the original five-year program, despite Russia's 
possession of the atom bomb, results from these factors: (1!) 
confidence in U.S. preeminence in atomic warfare; (2) de- 
sire to hold down expenditures, and (3) doubt that Europe 
could effectively absorb much more. 


Some military and political leaders are critical of the Adminis- 
tration’s plan. They believe faster rearmament of Europe is an 
urgent necessity in the face of Russia’s discovery of atomic 
secrets. 


> A slow but steady increase in employment following the 
seasonal post-Christmas slump is expected by the Labor De- 
partment. The steel industry, with a heavy backlog resulting 
from the recent strike, will set the pace during early 1950. 
Employment is now approaching the 60,000,000 mark. Popu- 
lation growth continues to outpace job opportunities, however. 


> Democrats are using a grub-stake technique to build up 
party finances in normally Republican states for next years 
campaign. State chairmen draw on a Washington revolving 
fund for starter money, which is entrusted to professional 
fund raisers and repaid when multiplied. 


Initial results have been highly successful. The Wisconsin 
party treasury took in $40,000, the biggest precampaign re- 
serve in 30 years. A $10,000 advance in Michigan earned 
$16,000 within a week. Other states trying the scheme include 
Minnesota, Utah, and the Dakotas. 


The rod of party discipline will be applied by reserving these 
funds for candidates who follow the Truman line. Southern 
states may also feel the pressure of the system, particularly 
those where well-heeled Dixiecrats now discount opposition 
in the primaries by underfinanced Trumanites. 


> Legislation to extend regulations of futures trading and 
commodity speculation will be pushed by the Administration. 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan will use inflated coffee prices 
as an argument for Commodity Credit Corp. control of sugar, 
cocoa, pepper, and other products now exempted. 


Control of all agricultural and forestry products under the 
Commodity Exchange Act is Brannan’s eventual goal, but he 
will concentrate his immediate campaign on popular con- 
sumer items. 


> Legislation to bolster the merchant marine will be further 
delayed in the next session. The House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee is expected to study the controversial charges against 
the Maritime Commission by the Comptroller General and 
the House Expenditures Committee. 


Changes in the ship-construction cost differential between 
U.S. and European shipyards resulting from devaluation 
must also be studied betore long-range legislation can be en- 
acted. Pressure for an increase in the present 50% government 
subsidy can be expected. 


The drive for $25,000,000 to repair 134 ships of the reserve 
fleet and put them in ready-for-sea condition will be renewed 


in the next session. The Department of Defense will support 
this move on national-security grounds. 
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TO HARNESS THE WATERS 
OF THE COLORADO 


At Davis Dam, 67 miles below Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River, a new hydroelectric plant is now under 
construction that will add one billion kilowatt hours 
annually to this country’s power supply. 

Shown above is the casing for one of the plant’s five 
turbines. Made from steel plates formed to shape and 
riveted together, this shell-like structure weighs 200 tons. 
It is 65 feet across. It was built at Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s plant at Steelton, Pa., near Harrisburg, where the 
other four casings for the turbines at Davis Dam are also 
being made. The casing was first assembled, then taken 
apart and shipped to Arizona. Through the 22-foot intake 


BETHLEHEM 





opening, shown in the picture, the impounded waters of 
the Colorado will rush in a mighty torrent to turn the 
turbine shaft that drives the electric generator. 

Modern power-plant equipment is big, and the parts that 
go into it are big. Bethlehem supplies many of the heavy 
steel items that are the bones and muscles of such equip- 
ment: complex assemblies like this huge turbine casing; 
large-diameter pipe, penstocks and tunnel linings; steel 
forgings for shafts and rotors of electric generators and 
steam and water turbines. In addition, we furnish steel for 
buildings to house the equipment, and towers for the trans- 


mission lines to carry the energy to homes and industries, 
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Ike in 52? Truman Thinks So 


Last week President Truman joined the 
growing company of Americans who 
won't be surprised if Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the Republican candidate for 
President in 1952. Mr. Truman permitted 
a member of his Key West entourage to 
let the press in on his conviction that the 
general, who was in Texas saying harsh 
things about the trend of the Fair Deal 
toward paternalistic government, already 
was running for the nomination. 


strategy committee had been called into 
session by GOP Chairman Guy Gabriel- 
son to formulate a program on which the 
Republicans could stand and, more im- 
portant, collect some very badly needed 
money. 

Eisenhower continued to insist that he 
harbored no ambition for public o-fice— 
that he was speaking merely as a private 
citizen interested in public affairs. He 
told questioning reporters he had friends 


time since its completion. He attacked 
“regimentation” and asked: “How far 
can we tax and still maintain free enter- 
prise? How far can we go with deficit 
spending?” Then came the snapper: 
“No matter by what method we achieve 
security, we'll not achieve it in a bank- 
rupt economy.” 

Before leaving Houston, he dined with 
Jesse Jones, a former Democratic Cabinet 
officer who supported Dewey in the last 
campaign, and lunched with H. R. Cul- 
len, oil-rich conservative Democrat, who 
said: “By golly, we'll make him run. . 
On the Republican ticket, of course. I 
talked to him in New York not long ago. 
Now old Jesse is going to talk to him. 
We'll get him in there.” 





But the President, if his views 
were properly represented by his 
associate, also thinks the general’s 
tactics are amateurish. While he 
still admires Eisenhower as a mili- 
tary man, it was said, he views the 
former Chief of Staff's political 
activity with concern prompted 
more by sorrow than anger. It was 
promised that Eisenhower's ani- 
madversions of the welfare state 
would be fully answered in the 
President’s opening messages to 
Congress next January. 

Right Turn: It is no longer a 
secret among the President’s friends 
that he is at least thinking about 
running again in 1952 and that, up 
to now, his favorite for the Republi- 
can nomination has been Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio, on the theory 
that Taft is so well known as a con- 
servative that a labor-farm-middle- 
class coalition can easily be rallied 
against him. But the President and 
his intimates have regarded Eisen- 
hower as more formidable because 
of his personal popularity and his 
middle-of-the-road political orien- 
tation. 











Now WHAT DID 
T SAY TO GET 





At Galveston the next day, speak- 
ing at the Pleasure Pier Arena be- 
fore 1,000 Texans who had paid $2 
apiece to eat with him and another 
1,000 who had paid 50 cents each 
to listen from a balcony, Eisen- 
hower blasted “paternalism.” He 
said: “If all you want in life is secur- 
ity, why not commit some crime 
that will put you in prison?” He ad- 
vised Americans not to become 
“kept men and women.” 

“We will not bow our necks to 
centralized ...” the general shouted, 
but he could get no farther for the 
roar that made the rest of his sen- 
tence inaudible. When the applause 
had died down, he finished: “. . . 


centralized, dictatorial authority.” 


Significance 


Eisenhower has become increas- 
ingly critical of Truman policy in 
recent speeches, particularly in ex- 
temporaneous addresses of the kind 
he delivered in Texas. Some of his 
friends are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Truman that he is making a mistake 
common to amateurs in politics— 








However, on his foray into Texas, 
Eisenhower seemed to be moving 
over to the right of the road—farther 
right, in fact, than Taft on domestic, if 
not on foreign, policy. He was tossing off 
what sounded like right-wing Republican 
slogans, consorting with right-deviationist 
Democrats, and cannonading the Tru- 
man-held left bank with more explosive 
talk than he had ever employed before. 
He was bringing his audiences to their 
feet and commanding interested atten- 
tion in Chicago, where the Republican 
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Don’t Act So Innocent, Ike 


in all parties and didn’t propose to lose 
them by speaking as a partisan. “That 
doesn’t mean that I’ve got to keep my 
mouth shut,” he said. Answering the 
same kind of questions, Mrs. Eisenhower 
went so far as to ask: “What American 
woman wouldn’t want her husband to be 
President?” 

Opening in Houston, Eisenhower spoke 
to an audience of 15,000 that jammed 
Sam Houston Coliseum for the second 


that he is permitting his associates 
of the moment and _ enthusiastic 
audience response to draw him into 
overstatement of his own opinions. 

Whether these speeches accurately rep- 
resent his convictions or actually distort 
them, they are having the effect of label- 
ing him as a definitely right-inclined Re- 
publican and thus intensifying Republi- 
can interest in him as a potential GOP 
Presidential candidate. 

Some Democratic leaders don’t agree 
with Mr. Truman’s apparent conclusion 
that Eisenhower’s crac..!.n1; anti-Fair Deal 
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oratory is making him less formidable. 
They fear that he may be able to solidify 
opposition to the Fair Deal more effec- 
tively than any more cautious professional 
Republican now in sight. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 
Messages Coming Up 


President Truman continued to wear 
an assertive sports shirt, to loll in the surf, 
and to watch members of his staff play 
volley ball at Key West last week, but the 
better part of his vacation was over. After 
seeing Mrs. Truman and daughter Mar- 
garet off for Washington on a plane, the 
President began mixing work with play. 

His principal job, and the first he at- 
tacked, was the 1950-51 budget, Budget 
Director Frank Pace and a corps of Little 
Cabinet members put their heads to- 
gether under a palm tree and then told 
Mr. Truman what his choices were. He 
could; (1) incur another deficit compar- 
able with this year’s $5,500,000,000; (2) 
cut spending by about $7,500,000,000, 
as advocated by Sen. Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, and thus bring the budget into bal- 
ance by painful economies; (3) increase 
tax rates enough to achieve a balance 
while continuing to spend at the current 
rate of $43,500,000,000 a year, or (4) 
cut the budget some, raise taxes some, 
und approach a balance gradually. 

Mr. Truman was expected to adopt 
this last possibility, but nobody in Wash- 
ington thought he would even try to bal- 
ance the budget in the coming fiscal vear. 
In an election vear, Congress won't want 
to raise taxes at all and probably can’t 
be persuaded to increase them materially. 
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The Trumans: He sent his women folks home and went to work on the budget 


For his part, Mr. Truman wants to ex- 
pand foreign spending under his Point 
Four aid-to-backward-areas plan and add 
several costly items of welfare activity 
to his domestic program. 

Before flying home to Independence, 
Mo., for Christmas, the President hoped 
to have his plans for the Fair Deal of 
1950 complete and fully outlined in his 
budget, State of the Union, and economic 
messages, which will be delivered to Con- 
gress the first week in January. 


THE ATOM: 
Fizzled Fuse 


Fulton Lewis Jr.’s atom-bomb exposé 
blew up right in his face last week, leav- 
ing the startled radio crusader hip-deep 
in shattered charges. The story of his 
star witness, wartime Air Force Maj. G. 
Racey Jordan, also was demolished. In 
fact the devastation was so complete 
that when the smoke finally cleared away, 
nothing remained standing except Lewis’s 
Washington microphone—and his aplomb. 

Much to Lewis's chagrin, the man re- 
sponsible for wrecking his exposé was 
precisely the man on whom he had been 
counting to clinch it—Lt. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves of Manhattan Project fame. 

Lewis had every reason to believe that 
Groves would confirm Jordan’s charge 
that Harry Hopkins “gave Russia the 
A-bomb on a platter,” as well as his own 
that Henry A. Wallace personally over- 
ruled an embargo on the shipment of 
atomic materials to Russia during the 
war. Former members of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in- 
sisted that Groves had said as much when 


he previously testified before them in 
executive session. And Groves’s cryptic 
statements on Jordan’s sizzling story of 
Administration connivance in Russian 
atomic espionage appeared to confirm 
them. Groves had been quoted as re- 
marking that he would wait to hear “what 
the defenders of Harry Hopkins” had to 
say before commenting. 

Perhaps the general was a much-mis- 
understood man. At any rate, when he 
appeared before the House committee for 
public questioning under oath, he sang 
a different kind of tune. He repeated 
the well-known facts about how Rus- 
sian agents in New York and Wash- 
ington and at key laboratories at the 
University of Chicago and the University 
of California at Berkeley attempted to 
find out what the Manhattan Project was 
doing. He said he was convinced they 
didn’t succeed. “I didn’t trust them a 
bit,” he said of the Russians. “We were 
not worried about Germany or Japan.” 

The Answer Is No: Finally Rep. 
Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat, asked the crucial question: 

“Did Mr. Hopkins ever make an at- 
tempt to obtain blueprints or maps or 
other papers with respect to the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb from you? .. . 
There is testimony before this committee 
[by Jordan] to the effect that a map of 
Oak Ridge was shipped to Russia, ac- 
companied by a note on White House 
stationery, written in longhand, which 
note said: ‘I had a hell of a time getting 
this from Groves.’ Did anyone in the 
White House get such a map from you, 
whether he had a hell of a time getting 
it or not?” 

At first Groves equivocated: “Not from 
me that I was aware of.” 

Walter pressed on: “At any time did 
any of your officers tell you that pressure 
had been brought to bear on them to 
furnish Harry Hopkins with confidential 
plans or maps?” 

Now Groves opened up. “No,” he said, 
“and I think to clear the matter up 
definitely I would like to add to that 
answer a little. At no time to the best 
of my recollection and belief—and I am 
sure I would have remembered it—did I 
ever meet Harry Hopkins, talk to him on 
the phone, receive any letters from him, 
or write any to him, or have any dealings 
with anyone who pretended to be talking 
for him . . . Furthermore, I think it is 
important to realize that our organization 
[the Manhattan Project], both in Wash- 
ington and New York, was so closely 
knit and things were under such a tight, 
centralized control that I can’t imagine 
any request or effort by Mr. Hopkins 
along that line ever occurring without 
my knowledge, unless someone in the 
office was lacking in the integrity he 
should have had, and we never discovered 
that in our organization.” 

Comm (ie counsel Frank S. Tavenner 
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Jr. asked: “Was there any occasion that 
was reported to you when any quantity 
of secret material or drawings had been 
removed from the files?” 

Groves replied: “No . . . and I think I 
would have known of it if one particular 
paper had been missing and discovered 
to be missing.” 

Semebody Kidding? Jordan had 
said the Russians shipped large jugs of 
heavy water through Great Falls, Mont., 
where he was stationed during the war. 
Groves didn’t wait for the committee to 
ask him about this. 

“T think somebody just labeled it heavy 
water,” he said. “It is just like somebody 
would tell me they shipped a dozen Hope 
diamonds.” 

At the press table, Tony Smith of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
commented in a loud whisper: “Maybe 
Jordan misread the labels. What they 
probably said was: “Water comma 
heavy’.” 

There now remained but one important 
allegation—that about Wallace. Walter 
asked: “Did Mr. Wallace ever bring any 
pressure to bear on you to make ship- 
ments to Russia?” And Groves replied: 

“At no time did Mr. Wallace bring any 
pressure to bear on me directly and at 
no time was I aware that any indirect 
pressure was brought to bear by him. . 
He was divorced from this project.” 

Groves said that it was he who had 
approved four Russian export licenses 
for atomic materials and that he did so 
for “good reasons.” He said that the 
United States Government was anxious to 
corral all available ingredients which 
might go into the atom bomb and that 
it gave the Russians licenses to buy such 
things as uranium nitrate, uranium ox- 
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Groves yanked the rug out... 


ide, uranium metal, and heavy water in 
order to find out whether they had a 
source of supply it didn’t know about. 
Moreover, he added, a refusal to grant 
the licenses would have tipped off the 
Russians that we were hoarding them for 
secret use. 

“Well,” snorted Richard Strout of The 
Christian Science Monitor in disgust, 
“there goes the case.” 

That was the committee’s attitude, too. 
Walter said: “It seems to me that... 
Major Jordan’s story is entirely improb- 
able.” 

“Tll go even stronger than that,” cut 
in Virginia Democrat Burr P. Harrison. 
“Jordan’s story is inherently incredible.” 

Groves’s testimony had pulled the rug 
from under Lewis. Even the vehement- 
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ly anti-Administration New York Daily 
News conceded: GROVES SHOOTS JORDAN’S 
STORY FULL OF HOLES. The question re- 
mained, however: How did Groves recon- 
cile the allegations he had been making 
in private with his public testimony? 
More than one friend of Groves badgered 
him with this question. And former Re- 
publican Rep. John McDowell of Penn- 
sylvania asked it publicly. 

Clarification: Groves replied that he 
had been misunderstood by all the news- 
papers. And to set matters right, he called 
the United Press and gave W. R. Higgin- 
botham of its Washington bureau an ex- 
clusive interview in which he said: “If 
different questions had been put to me at 
the hearing, I think a clearer picture 
might have been presented to the Ameri- 
can people.” Among other things, he said, 
he might have pointed out that during 
the war he deliberately withheld several 
reports on atomic energy from Wallace. 
The implication was that this might ex- 
plain why Wallace had been “divorced 
from this project.” 

However, Groves did not in any way 
retract any of his testimony before the 
committee. And the evidence, which was 
quickly becoming available, served only 
to smash the Lewis exposé into even 
smaller bits: 
> The record showed that during the 
period when Jordan claimed to have 
talked with Hopkins by long-distance 
phone to Washington, the Roosevelt aide 
wasn't in W.s.ungton at all. He became 
ill on New Year's Day, 1944, entered 
Bethesda Naval Hospital on Jan. 5, went 
directly from the hospital to Florida on 
Feb. 12, entrained there on March 9 for 
Rochester, Minn., where he entered the 
Mayo Clinic, left the clinic about April 
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... from under Jordan, the onetime friend of the Russian colonel Kotikov, much to Lewis’s discomfort 
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20 for White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
to convalesce at the Army’s Ashford Gen- 
eral Hospital, and didn’t return to Wash- 
ington until July 6. 

> Moreover, according to Sidney Hyman, 
who organized Hopkins’s papers for Rob- 
ert Sherwood, author of “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins,” F.D.R.’s confidant didn’t have 
the faintest understanding of the Man- 
hattan Project until he read about the 
A-bomb being dropped on Hiroshima. 
Hyman said: “He didn’t know the differ- 
ence between uranium and geranium.” 
It wasn’t until weeks later that Hopkins 
talked with several of the atomic scien- 
tists and learned about “the engineering 
feat of production.” 

> Examination of the diary which Jordan 
said proved his charges showed that it 
did no such thing. Jordan had never 
made any references to shipment of 
atomic materials in his daily notes. 

> Jordan said he wrangled constantly 
with the Russians about the alleged ship- 
ments. Actually, he was on the friend- 
liest terms with the Russians at Great 
Falls. It was the Reds who recommended 
him for promotion from captain to major; 
and when the promotion came through, 
it was a Russian colonel, A. N. Kotikov, 
who pinned the new insignia on him. In 
public speeches which Jordan made dur- 
ing 1944, he constantly praised the Rus- 
sians and Soviet Union and did not refer 
to any shipments of atomic materials. 

At a press conference in New York, 
Jordan was asked why he waited so long 
before making his charges. He explained 
that after the war he put his diary and 
other papers in storage and forgot all 
about them until Lewis called and asked 
for an interview. Lewis became very 
excited when he read the documents, 
Jordan declared, and called in the FBI. 

The fact is that Jordan had tried 
peddling his story to several columnists 
and Washington correspondents long be- 
fore Lewis entered the picture. They 
checked the story «nd dismissed it. Hear- 
ing about Jordan, the FBI assigned an 
agent to check, too. The agent agreed 
with the reporters that Jordan’s story 
simply didn’t stand up. Jordan then went 
to Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa 
Republican, and a member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, who had at- 
tacked David E. Lilienthal’s management 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. It was 
Hickenlooper who turned him over to 
Lewis. And that’s how the atom-bomb 
exposé actually started. 


TRIALS: 


Woman Against Hiss 


During the first trial of Alger Hiss, 
Assistant United States Attorney Thomas 
F. Murphy made no secret of the fact 
that he was counting on Mrs. Hede Mass- 
ing to clinch his case against the former 
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N. ¥. Daily Mirror 
Mrs. Massing corroborated ... 


State Department official. Nor was he 
reluctant to reveal what she would have 
to say. ‘ 

A former Viennese actress, who joined 
the Communist Party in Austria in 1919, 
she was once married to Gerhart Eisler, 
the bail-jumping Kremlin agent. As Eis- 
ler’s wife, she had worked at his side in 
the Communist underground in the 
United States. There she had met Hiss. 
And she had known him, she would tes- 
tify, for what Whittaker Chambers said 
he was—a Communist and, like Chambers 
and herself, a Soviet spy. 

Forewarned, Hiss’s attorney, Lloyd 
Paul Stryker, announced long before 
Murphy was ready to call Mrs. Massing 
that he would fight to keep her off the 
stand. He did—bitterly, loudly, and suc- 
cessfully. Judge Samuel H. Kaufman ac- 
cepted his contention that she was a 





collateral witness, whose testimony 
would have no direct bearing on the 
specific charge against Hiss: perjury. 

Last week, however, at Hiss’s second 
trial there was a new judge on the bench, 
Henry W. Goddard, and a new attorney 
in Hiss’s corner, Claude B. Cross, Mrs. 
Chambers and Henry Julian Wadleigh 
had finished repeating their first-trial 
testimony, with Wadleigh reiterating 
that, while he gave Chambers State De- 
partment documents, they weren't the 
same documents which Hiss was accused 
of giving him—a key defense contention. 
And Murphy again moved to put Mrs. 
Massing on the stand. This time he suc- 
ceeded. 

Still chic and coquettish at 49, she 
was poised and alert on the stand; and 
her testimony was damning. It was in 
1935, at the home of Noel H. Field, that 
she was introduced to Hiss, the witness 
asserted. Field also was then a State De- 
partment employe, a Communist, and a 
Soviet spy. He has since disappeared 
somewhere behind the Iron Curtain and 
probably is dead. 

“I said to Mr. Hiss, ‘I understand that 
you are trying to get Noel Field away 
from my [espionage] organization into 
yours, and he said, ‘Se you are this famous 
girl that is trying to get Noel Field away 
from me,’ and I said ‘yes.’ He said, “Well, 
we will see who is going to win.’ At this 
point I said, ‘You realize that you are 
competing with a woman,’ at which he or 
I said—I forget which of us said it, but 
it was either he or I—Whoever is go- 
ing to win, we are working for the same 
boss.’ This sentence I remember very 
distinctly because it was very important.” 

Mrs. Massing’s story was the first di- 
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... the charges that Chambers and his wife had made against Hiss 
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Webfoot for a superfortress 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Ir THis huge bomber had a conven- 
tional landing gear, it would sink to 
the hubs of its giant wheels, should it 
try to land on a grass or dirt airstrip. 

But with its new main landing gear, 
built by Goodyear, this 82-ton B-50 
can land on or take off from terrain 
as soft as your lawn. 

The landing gear—designed by 
Goodyear and Boeing to let heavy mili- 
tary craft use unimproved runways— 
is similar to the track-tread on a tank. 

A Goodyear steel-cable rubber belt, 
whose footprint area is three times that 
of the conventional double wheel and 
tire gear, is held at a tension of 20,000 


pounds around grooved rollers. 

As the plane glides into a landing, 
this belt is motionless. But the instant 
ground contact is made, the belt races 
around the drums— sometimes a siz- 
zling 150 miles an hour. 


And it lays a continuous web of rub- 
ber along the rurway to distribute the 
weight of the heavy plane and keep it 
from sinking into the ground. 

When still another way was needed 
to assure America’s air supremacy, it is 
significant that the job was turned over 
to Goodyear. For Goodyear has been 
identified with air progress since the 
birth of aviation. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement — aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Once again it’s time to make a bowl 


Merry Qhristmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you 
need for the finest “Bowl of 
Merry Christmas” ever made 





—a Four Roses Eggnog: 

Six eggs...34 cup sugar... 
1 pint cream...1 pint milk... 
1 oz. Jamaica Rum...1 pint 
Four Roses ... grated nutmeg. 
The procedure: Beat sepa- 
rately yolks and whites of eggs. 





Add 1% cup sugar to yolks while 
beating. Add 4% cup of sugar 
to whites after they have been 
beaten very stiff. Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir in cream 
and milk. Add the pint of Four 
Roses and the rum. Stir thor- 
oughly. Serve very cold, with 
grated nutmeg. 

The result: A bowlful (5 pints) 


of the grandest Eggnog ever 
ladled into a cup... thanks to 
the magnificent flavor of that 
matchless whiskey, Four Roses. 


Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 
proof, 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 





Wouldn’t you rather give (and get) FOUR ROSES '? 
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rect corroboration of Chambers’s charges 
against Hiss, and Cross at once set to 
work to destroy her credibility. He ac- 
cused her of boasting at a party at the 
home of Eugene Lyons, the author, that 
she would “convict Mr. Hiss.” He charged 
that she was writing a book about the 
case, the implication being that she had 
made up the story about Hiss for the pub- 
licity. He attempted to indicate that she 
had concealed her Communist Party af- 
filiation when she applied for citizenship 
in 1926, 

This week the government rested its 
case and Judge Goddard denied Cross’s 
motion to dismiss the Hiss indictment. 


The J. Parnell Thomases 


With drawn face, Rep. J. Parnell Thom- 


as, former head of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, stood motion- 
less in Washington Federal District Court 
on Dec. 9 to hear himself sentenced to 
six to eighteen months in prison and a 
$10,000 fine for padding Congressional 
payrolls. No appeal against the sentence 
was possible since Thomas, in a surprise 
move on the third day of his trial, had 
pleaded nolo contendere and thrown 
himself on the mercy of the court ( NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 12). 

Before going to the courthouse to learn 
his punishment, the congressman had 
mailed his resignation from the House to 
Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey. 
Immediately after her husband left the 
crowded courtroom for the Danbury, 
Conn., penitentiary to begin serving his 
sentence, Mrs. Thomas announced her 
candidacy for his House seat. 

“As his wife, I can do no less,” she told 
the press. “I have seen Parnell Thomas 
maligned and persecuted ever since he be- 
came the chairman of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. They have ruined 
his health and now they have done this 
to my husband. He has paid the price of 
vigilance. 

“I now ask the people of the Seventh 
Congressional District in New Jersey to 
support his fight against the enemies of 
the Republic by electing me. If elected, I 
shall continue the same struggle against 
subversive influences . . . God give me 
strength to carry on.” 


VISITORS: 


Huzza for the Shah 


In the pool halls they were calling him 
“a good guy,” in the drawing rooms “a 


- charming young man,” and in the press 


“a monarch with the welfare of his people 
at heart.” For His Imperial Majesty Reza 
Shah Pahlavi, Shahinshah of Iran (see 
cover), these American titles were the 
most important to be had on this earth. 
Their acquisition already had made his 
tour, which will not be concluded until 
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Suydam: The Shah’s American guide 


later this month, an unqualified success. 

There was nothing accidental about 
this triumph. It was shrewdly planned 
and skillfully executed by a corps of 
Iranian and American statesmen with the 
object of winning popular support in the 
United States for an international project 
they consider vital: strong American back- 
ing for a nation that occupies a painfully 
exposed front-line position in the cold 
war with Soviet Russia. 

The problem of enlisting this support 
was not simple. To most Americans, Iran 
was little more than a faraway place that 
used to be Persia and a source of Oriental 
rugs. Some Americans were stationed 
there during the war, but not enough 
of them to weld an intimate link between 
the two countries. The Soviet Union’s 
postwar attempt to establish control over 
Iran by buying up its press, subverting 
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its politicians, and infiltrating an army 
into its northern province of Azerbaijan 
had been frustrated before Americans 
fully understood Russia’s tactics and 
aims. 

Finally it was decided that the 30- 
year-old Shah, a personable grass wid- 
ower who was educated in Switzer- 
land and had a good working knowledge 
of English, might enlist Americans’ in- 
terest in his country if they could see 
him. John Cooper Wiley, United States 
ambassador to Iran, urged a royal visit 
upon the Shah and the State Department. 
After President Truman had outlined his 
so-called Point Four plan for the develop- 
ment of backward countries, the project 
fitted neatly into the Administration’s 
campaign to sell this kind of foreign aid 
to the American people. But the tour 
couldn’t be undertaken immediately be- 
cause a would-be assassin inflicted two 
bullet wounds on the young Shah in Feb- 
ruary, about a month after the speech 
was delivered. 

The Planning: Once he had recov- 
ered, however, plans were laid in earnest. 
At Ambassador Wiley’s suggestion, Henry 
Suydam, a veteran newspaperman, for- 
eign correspondent, and government 
public-relations expert, was engaged to 
handle the publicity. He flew to Teheran 
last October, helped draft the Shah’s 
principal American speeches, laid out his 
American itinerary, and advised him on 
the tactics that might captivate—and now 
have captivated—the imagination of 
Americans. 

Suydam, himself a courtly gentleman, 
has been unobtrusively present in the 
Shah’s entourage throughout the Ameri- 
can trip. Although Suydam _ insists 
that the Shah’s quick intelligence, earn- 
est liberalism, and sincere admiration for 
things American are primarily respon- 
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The Shah, admiring his daughter, divorced his wife because it wasn’t a boy 
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sible for his success, it can be assumed 
that Suydam has translated these qualities 
into terms understandable in the United 
States. 

However adaptable, an Eastern Moslem 
whose father was a strong-man reformer 
and whose country is a poverty-stricken 
autocracy by Western democratic stand- 
ards could scarcely be expected to make 
a perfect score for tact and appeal with- 
out some guidance. 

As a single man, theoretically eligible, 
the Shah had particular appeal for the 
bobby-soxers, old and young. He divorced 
Fawzia, sister of King Farouk of Egypt, 
in 1948, because she had failed to give 
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The Shah smiles with the President, on a horse, and at a small-fry masc 


him a male heir, although she had borne 
him one daughter. She has since remar- 
ried and he is now looking for a bride. 
But the bride probably won't be an Amer- 
ican. The Shah’s father, who was forced 
to abdicate when the second world war 
broke out because of his anti-Sovietism, 
Westernized and modernized his coun- 
try, but he did not shake its devotion to 
Mohammedanism of a particularly rigid 
sect. Iranians would not look with favor 
upon a Christian queen. 

The Exeeution: Arriving in Washing- 
ton aboard President Truman’s airplane, 
The Independence, on Nov. 16, the Shah 
didn’t have to be told to obey the in- 
structions of photographers to “smile,” 
“shake hands,” and “look this way for 
just one more.” He had been briefed. In 
his addresses and his press conferences, 
he stressed his determination to raise the 
living standards of his people. 

Moving on to New York, he took the 
first opportunity to praise President Tru- 
man and, indeed, American women, 
American motorcars, and American mass- 
production methods. At Hyde Park he 
reminisced with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt about her late husband’s wartime 
trip to his own capital, Teheran, and as- 
sured her, while explaining the process 
of rug manufacture, that child labor had 
been abolished in this Persian craft. 

In Detroit he watched assembly lines 
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with admiration. In the Far West he put 
on a cowboy suit and rode a horse, 
danced a square dance with an American 
“date,” and spoke highly of the Califor- 
nia climate. At almost every stop he was 
photographed in appealing poses with 
American children and popular notables, 
eating hamburgers and seeing sights. At 
a college football game he brought luck 
to his host, George Washington Uni- 
versity, which beat a favored rival. 
The Brain Trust: All this was too 
right to be wholly spontaneous. It wasn't. 
Suggestions were tactfully made in the 
soft voice and cultivated accents of Suy- 
dam, who is no ordinary press agent. 





Joining the staff of The Brooklyn Eagle 
soon after his graduation from Princeton 
in 1913, Suydam worked as a war and 
foreign correspondent in 30 countries— 
including revolutionary Russia and Iran 
—and then returned home to become chief 
of public relations for the State Depart- 
ment under Charles Evans Hughes. Later 
he returned to The Eagle as its Wash- 
ington correspondent and then became 
press-relations adviser to Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings. Now 58, Suydam 
is chief editorial writer for The Newark 
Evening News. 

Also in the Shah’s party are Raymond 
D. Muir, a State Department protocol offi- 
cer, whose experience includes twenty 
years as chief usher at the White House; 
Brig. Gen. James Powell, a flying officer 
who was one of the Billy Mitchell adher- 
ents in an earlier day and is now com- 
mander of Keesler Air Force Base at 
Biloxi, Miss.; William Hoskey, a former 
Washington policeman and now a special 
State Department agent, who is responsi- 
ble for the Shah’s safety; and Frank 
Standley, a member of the State Depart- 
ment’s public-relations staff, who handles 
press relations. 

Stanley F. Woodward, chief of proto- 
col for the State Department, a close 
friend of President Truman, and Muir 
spent months making detailed arrange- 
ments for the trip. At first the State De- 


partment and the Iranian Government, 
whose spokesman in this country is Am- 
bassador Hussein Ala, a senior member 
of his country’s diplomatic corps, dis- 
agreed over the sort of things the Shah 
should see and do in this country. But 
Ala, a graduate of London University, 
acting as intermediary, conciliated these 
differences. 


Significance—- 

Everyone intimately concerned with 
the Shah's visit is confident that its suc- 
cess will prove mutually beneficial to 
Iran and the United States. The Shah 
will take home with him not only the 
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‘ot—all for the greater good of Iran 


prospect of American help in strengthen- 
ing his country both internally and ex- 
ternally but a better appreciation of 
American democracy and a determina- 
tion to give his own people something 
more nearly approximating its benefits. 

Members of Congress will probably 
find it easier from now on to vote for 
appropriations to help Iran because their 
constituents, even if they don’t under- 
stand the country’s strategic importance, 
will be sympathetic with the smiling 
young Shah they have seen either in 
person or in pictures. 

Private investors, confident that Con- 
gress’s sympathetic interest will help 
stabilize the Iranian economy, may also 
take a new look at the country. Its prin- 
cipal product, oil (Iran is fourth in world 
production), is now a British monopoly, 
but American companies hope to get a 
share of it. 

And the State Department considers 
continued friendship between the United 
States and Iran as vital to America as to 
the Shah’s kingdom. The Middle Eastern 


nation was an avenue of supply between. 


the West and Russia during the second 
world war. In any future war between 
Russia and the West it would be even 
more important both as a source of oil 
and as one of the barriers between Russia 
and the Persian Gulf waterway to the 
Indian Ocean. 


Newsweek 
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LABOR: 


Lewis Victory, Pint-Sized 


John L. Lewis finally made a dent last 
week in the solidly united front which 
the nation’s soft-coal operators had pxe- 
sented to his demands, signing his first 
new contracts since the old agreements 
expired on June 30. His United Mine 
Workers of America trumpeted his tri- 
umph loudly in a rush of joyous com- 
muniqués, but it was actually so tiny a 
nick that it could barely be seen with- 
out the aid of a press agent. 

The mines that settled with Lewis 
were a scattering of small ones in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, which John D. Battle, 
executive vice president of the National 
Coal Association, scornfully called “go- 
pher holes.” Their total annual produc- 
tion was only 9,162,000 tons, less than 
2 per cent of the 600,000,000 mined in 
the United States. 

The contracts enabled the soft-coal 
operators to learn for the first time what 
Lewis wanted. He had been making de- 
mands on them without ever specifying 
what the demands were. The price for 
peace in the pits: a wage raise of 95 
cents a day to a basic $15, and 15 cents 
more a ton for the miners’ welfare and 
retirement fund, making the royalty 35 
cents. In return for this, starting Jan. 1, 
Lewis will permit the miners to work a 
full week if they are “able and willing.” 

The operators who said “No” to Lewis 
were hoping he would strike Jan. 1. Then, 
they reasoned, President Truman would 
have to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. 


SUPREME COURT: 


Picket Violence Verboten 


In December 1945 four CIO strikers 
picketing the plant of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. in North Little Rock, Ark., tangled 
with five nonstrikers. In the battle royal 
which followed, one of the strikers was 
killed. Arkansas has a state law making it 
a crime for pickets to use force, violence, 
or threats of force and violence to keep 
nonstrikers from working. Under it, two 
of the pickets who started the fight were 
arrested, convicted, and sentenced to a 
year in jail. 

The CIO appealed, denouncing the 
law as unconstitutional and claiming that 
it violated Federal guarantees of freedom 
of speech and assembly. Last week, in a 
unanimous ruling, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that it did no such 
thing. “It is no abridgment of free speech 
or assembly,” said Associate Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, “for the criminal sanctions 
of the state to fasten themselves upon one 
who has actively and consciously assisted” 
in “promoting, encouraging, and aiding 
an assemblage the purpose of which is to 
wreak violence.” 
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Three Hard Atomic Problems 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


EVERAL extremely perplexing de- 
~ cisions about atomic energy will 
have to be made during the next few 
months by the Administration or Con- 
gress, or both. 

One is whether to try to seek a com- 
promise with the Russians on interna- 
tional “control.” This question has been 
under informal review in 
Washington since the Rus- 
sian atomic explosion was 
announced, The arguments 
for outlawing all atomic 
weapons or for a truce in 
their production are being 
reweighed. But as yet there 
is no sign of retreat from the 
sound position that such an 
agreement would give no 
more than a dangerous il- 
lusion of security unless it were backed 
up by much more effective interna- 
tional supervision of atomic facilities 
than the Russians heve indicated they 
would accept. 


HE second difficult problem is a 
‘oo atomic understanding with 
Britain and Canada; our partners in 
the wartime atomic project. This was 
the subject of the “mystery meeting” 
at Blair House on July 16. Negotiations 
begun in September are now in recess 
but must soon be completed. 

The American Government takes 
the position that the manufacture of 
atomic weapons should remain cen- 
tered in the United States. All the 
high-grade uranium from the Belgian 
Congo, Canada, and other sources 
which it would be provident to use in 
the near future can be processed in the 
plants which we have or are building. 


‘Large-scale production of fissionable 


materials and atomic weapons in Brit- 
ain would be a wasteful duplication. 
Our output serves the defense of Brit- 
ain—and indeed of all Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

The British and Canadians have in- 
dicated that they might accept this 
view for the near future, provided they 
are given unrestricted access to ‘our 
atomic installations and knowledge. 
The McMahon Act of 1946 put an end 
to the wartime partnership. Even dur- 
ing the war, while British and Ca- 
nadian scientists worked in the Man- 
hattan Project, they did not have full 
information, espec.ally about the de- 





signs of our major atomic plants. 

The American view at present is 
that some restrictions must be placed 
on_the exchange of data, particularly 
with respect to atomic weapons. This 
position is bolstered by the near cer- 
tainty that Congress would refuse to 
give to the British and Canadians 
knowledge which is kept 
secret from all but a few 
Americans. The_restoration 
of even a limited partnership 
would require Congressional 
approval—by amendment of 
the McMahon Act or by a 
joint resolution approving 
the exchange with Canada 
and _ Britain—of—additional 
categories of atomic infor- 
mation, Whether a line can 
be drawn to the satisfaction of those 
nations, and to Congress, is still an 
open question. 

The British also want some atomic 
weapons. In broad principle, this re- 
quest is regarded as reasonable in offi- 
cial American circles. It involves, how- 
ever, some delicate questions of cus- 
tody and security and also of division 
of labor under a combined North At- 
lantic defense force. 


THIRD hard atomic problem requir- 
A ing early action may be labeled 
“successor to Lilienthal.” Here the 
President could do much worse than to 
promote an experienced member of 
the Atomic Energy Commisison, Lewis 
L. Strauss. Consideration should be 
given also to abolishing the commis- 
sion in favor of a single administrator. 
As an alternative, the commission 
might be reduced from five to three 
members. And, in view of the supreme 
importance of atomic energy as a 
weapon, one of these might well be a 
representative of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The present machinery is cum- 
bersome: The commission, plus a gen- 
eral advisory committee, plus a mili- 
tary liaison committee, plus the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Beneath all these is sub- 
merged an overworked administrator 
called a general manager. 

Each of these three atomic dilemmas 
calls for sagacity of the highest order. 
None can be solved properly in an 
atmosphere of partisanship and low 
sensationalism. 
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ASSEMBLY: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Romulo—Little Man Who Was There 


“This little man with the big, big voice, 
who spreads noise wherever he goes”—as 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky once described 
Carlos P. Romulo—leaned back last week 
in 199B, a little room with a big, big 
leather desk in the UN’s Flushing 
Meadow building. The David who was 
“slinging the pebbles of truth between 
the eyes of blustering Goliaths”—as Carlos 
P. Romulo once described Carlos P, Ro- 
mulo—turned on all his bouncy enthusi- 
asm and florid eloquence. Gordon C. 
Hamilton, Newsweek Assistant Foreign 
Affairs editor, asked Romulo to comment 
on his hope, expressed following his 53- 
to-5 election as president of the fourth 
United Nations General Assembly last 
Sept. 20, that it would earn the nickname 
“The Peace Assembly.” 

Pounding his desk with his small, rest- 


be independent in ten years and mean- 
time to be an Italian trusteeship; and 
Eritrea to be studied by a five-nation 
commission. 
>» The Assembly established “one more 
solid precedent, unfortunately all too rare 
in our deliberations, of general agree- 
ment” in approving a $25,000,000 tech- 
nical-assistance program for undeveloped 
countries. 
> In an “impressive act of faith,” the As- 
sembly asked the Atomic Big Six to ex- 
plore all possible control plans. Thus the 
Assembly appealed in effect: “Save hu- 
manity while there is still time.” 
> The “conscience of the world” served 
“notice on any would-be aggressor” by 
approving an Anglo-American Essentials 
of Peace resolution. 

Significantly, Romulo omitted from his 


Keystone 


a “Welcome” mat outside his office in the 
Empire State Building. He was as gra- 
cious at breakfast téte-a-tétes as in toast- 
ing his colleagues “Mabuhay” (Tagalog 
for “Long Life”). 

At once the new Asia’s most articulate 
spokesman and America’s unwavering 
friend, Romulo sought tirelessly to melt 
the Soviet bloc’s frigidity. He took For- 
eign Minister Vladimir Clementis of 
Czechoslovakia and other Eastern Euro- 
peans to “South Pacific,” which thawed 
those icicles right out of their hair. (That 
was despite Moscow’s ideological criti- 
cism of the Rodgers-Hammerstein hit.) 

Similarly, Romulo invited Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky to his diamond-horseshoe box 
at the Metropolitan Opera to hear “Manon 
Lescaut.” The Soviet Foreign Minister 
at first declined for fear that the occasion 
might be contaminated by the Shah of 
Iran, but he accepted when he learned 
the Shah would not be present. At a super 
gala in the Waldorf-Astoria grand ball- 
room, Romulo got Vyshinsky—ostenta- 





Harris & Ewing 


“Rommy” Romulo used a conciliation “tool” on Austin, Vyshinsky, McNeil ... but found it no “magician’s wand” 


less hands, Romulo gave this cheerful 
postmortem: 

“While this has not been exactly a 
Peace Assembly, it has been a Progress 
Toward Peace Assembly. Conciliation is 
not a magician’s wand. It’s a workman's 
tool. It needs patience and perseverance. 
While no miracles occurred, none were 
expected overnight.” 

Step by Step: In Romulo’s words 
these were the Assembly’s outstanding 
achievements that earned it his “Progress 
Toward Peace” label: 

P Acting “for the first time as a world 
parliament with legislative powers,” the 
Assembly voted “self-determination” for 
Italy’s African colonies: Libya to be inde- 
pendent by 1952; Italian Somaliland to 
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Progress Toward Peace list the Assem- 
bly’s 38-to-14 decision to internationalize 
Jerusalem, put over by a strange Latin- 
Arab-Communist coalition despite Amer- 
ican and British opposition. Both Israel 
and Jordan had protested vehemently 
that the Holy City’s inhabitants don’t 
want to be internationalized. 

Romulo had rushed at the Assembly 
President’s job like a Philippine typhoon. 
With his gavel he pounded the Assembly 
through its record 72-item agenda with- 
out need for a special session and out- 
lawed the more blatant oratorical insults 
as “not making for a climate of concilia- 
tion or peace.” Off the rostrum he turned 
on his easy charm—even to kidding about 
his 5-feet-4-inch height. He literally kept 


tiously clad in street clothes—to pose 
happily with his Assembly enemies, War- 
ren R. Austin of the United States and 
Hector McNeil of Britain. 

Although Vyshinsky branded the As- 
sembly session “not satisfactory,” he felt 
friendly enough, as he departed for Mos- 
cow last week, to give Romulo four boxes 
of black caviar and four bottles of vodka 
and Mrs. Romulo a big bunch of roses. 

Voicing Liberty: Even among non- 
diplomats “Rommy” was_ unfailingly 
genial. His progress through the Waldorf 
lobby was a succession of hearty greet- 
ings, inquiries about a clerk’s sick mother 
and a bellhop’s elusive girl friend, and 
easy touches for autographs and tickets. 
Ten-year-old Bobby, one of his four sons, 
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completed in one day!" 
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NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, CUTS OPERATING COSTS* 


This machine provides 20 totals 
for payroll as well as 42 totals for 
analysis work. Payroll — with its 
increased problems of deductions 
— is but one of many accounting 
jobs which National has solved, 
cutting costs on every job. 

A National System is a capital 
investment that often repays its 
cost within a year — then goes on 
paving a profitable annual return 


through reduced operating costs. 

All businessmen know they must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. And smart management 
also knows that a capital invest- 
ment to reduce expenses is as im- 
portant as one to increase business. 

Your local National representa- 
tive will gladly show you how you 
can reduce your operating costs. 
No obligation, of course. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


*CGet this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National repre- 
sentative, or write 
to The National 
Cash Register 
Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


remarked: “Pop, if you’d run for President 
of the Philippines here, you'd get elected 
in a walk.” 

Romulo didn’t conceal that eventual 
ambition, but he was busier at present 
stump speaking everywhere, often sev- 
eral times a day, for his hoped-for Peace 
Assembly. For the Academy of American 
Poets dinner he even composed a poem, 
“The Voice of Liberty.” Excerpt: 

Sternly, bold, unfettered men, 

By word of tongue or pen, 

In terms of Truth will speak, 

As they have done before, 

The faith of Humankind; 

While multitudes, unchained and free, 
Will wave the battleflags and sing 

The Hymn of Liberty . . . 

My Faith: Son of a guerrilla fighter 
against the American “blue-eyed devils,” 
Romulo had been chanting his Hymn of 
Liberty ever since he won a high-school 
prize for his “My Faith in America” ora- 
tion. Taking his M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he became a literature professor 
in Manila, then a newspaper editor. He 
won a Pulitzer Prize for his 1941 series 
predicting Japanese aggression. The day 
his prediction came true, he leaped into 
his reserve officer’s uniform—pinning his 
major’s leaves on upside down. He rose to 
brigadier general, collected a fruit salad 
ot decorations, and was almost accurately 
dubbed “the last man to leave Bataan.” 

‘While his wife and sons hid out behind 
Japanese lines, Romulo was ordered to 
tell the Philippines’ story to the American 
people. In one eight-month period, he 
topped all American riders of the chicken- 
and-peas circuit by making no fewer than 
500 of his spellbinding speeches. He be- 
came a best-selling author with his “I Saw 
the Fall of the Philippines.” He was so 
lionized that the late Manuel Quezon, 
then Philippine President-in-exile, sug- 
gested he stop hogging the spotlight. 
Nevertheless, Romulo remained as _ in- 
formal as ever. Taking his seat in Con- 
gress in 1944 as Philippine resident 
commissioner, he discovered that he 
didn’t have on any socks. He borrowed a 
secretary's pair of tennis socks. 

Day of Words: Even when Romulo 
used a new silver-mounted gavel, just 
given him by the UN Secretariat, to 
pound the Assembly into adjournment at 
1:22 p.m. on Dec. 10, he didn’t abdicate 
his job. Unlike previous Assembly presi- 
dents, he stayed in New York to advance 
pet projects like atomic agreement until 
the Assembly reconvenes next September 
and elects a new president. 

The day of adjournment he set himself 
a typical Romulo schedule. That after- 
noon he had to use his big, big voice at a 
Daily Mirror Youth Forum luncheon, at 
a radio broadcast during the Metropolitan 
Opera intermission, at a Freedom of In- 
formation telecast, and at a Human Rights 
Day concert—all before a black-tie dinner 
with Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
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To industries seeking new plant 
locations it’s important to know 
that Mississippi has potentially 
available $161,128,900.00 which 
can be used to purchase plant sites 
and construct buildings for accept- 
able industries. 

This money is available under 
Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI 
Plan, which authorizes state 
political sub-divisions to vote up 
to 20% of their assessed valuation 
for industrial bonds. 

What’s more important than the 
money itself, is the progressive 
attitude of the people of Missis- 
sippi in voting to spend their 
money for this purpose. 


Proof of this attitude in action 
can be seen in the records of recent 
industrial bond elections. For ex- 
ample: 

Winona, Miss.—$150,000 bond 
issue. Picture and mirror frame 
manufacturing plant. Vote: 

1100 FOR, 38 against (January, 

1949). 


Besides Mississippi’s exclusive 
BAWI Plan, expanding industries 
will also be interested in the state’s 
other important advantages for 
plant location. These factors are 
graphically presented in a new in- 
dustrial booklet — “Inside Missis- 
sippi’’ — available on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building 
for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


MIS 


State Office Building 





IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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Yule Again on a Battered Globe 


This week. as Christmas hovered just 
around a Cold corner, there was peace on 
earth (or most of it) and good will toward 
men (or most of them). From Western 
Germany, France, Britain, and Japan 
Newsweek bureaus sent these season’s 
greetings about the preparations under 
way in their respective capitals for at 
least a few days of peace and good will. 


Bonn: At Kaufhof, the department 
store on the Miinsterplatz opposite the 
900-year-old cathedral, the familiar strains 
of “Heilige Nacht” blare from a loud- 
speaker over a window dominated by 
Santa Claus’s golden book of good boys 
and girls and filled with dolls, Teddy 
bears, games, roller skates, scooters, and 
a multiple-track electric train. Above the 
ground-floor bargain shop are heaped 
such prosaic but hitherto precious goods 
as men’s shirts. The upstairs toyshop of- 
fers whipped (not ice) cream cones to 
tots for about 2 cents each and treats 
them to a huge toy display that includes a 
U.S. Army jeep emblazoned “Military 
Police.” 

In the newly opened outdoor Christ- 
mas market in the Miinsterplatz, one 
stallkeeper spins out pink-cotton candy 
from soon-to-be-derationed sugar. Near- 
by, stamping his feet in the foggy chill, 
a Bavarian woodsman stands watch over 
3,000 pines and spruces hauled all the 
way from the Frankenwald. Along the 
narrow Sternstrasse, the shopping heart 


Pix 





of this most provincial capital city of 
Europe, late-afternoon throngs jam _be- 
neath garlands of Christmas greenery and 
electrically lighted gold stars strung up 
by the street’s 50 merchants. 

Dairy shops offer the Germans butter, 
eggs, and a rich variety of cheeses. Liquor 
stores are filled with liqueurs, schnapps, 
and wines, starting with a modest 1948 
Moselle at about 65 cents a: bottle. A 
perfumer complains of being short of im- 
ported products but has—and sells—plenty 
of German scents and colognes. The choc- 
olate store which last year had only hard 
candy boasts of the prewar quality of its 
bonbons. 

At the end of the Sternstrasse, in 
the open-air vegetable market before the 
eighteenth-century Rathaus, youngsters 
of 10 who may have seldom seen an 
orange or banana can have them from 
Africa this Christmas for 6 cents each. 

Paris: For France this is the first nor- 
mal Christmas since 1938. Everything 
can be found in full supply. All foods ex- 
cept coffee are now off ration. Electricity 
restrictions have been lifted for the holi- 
day season so.that the brilliant windows 
can be lighted. The merchants of the Rue 
de la Pépiniére near the Gare St.-Lazare 
have turned the entire street into a Christ- 
mas festival called “Gifts Throughout the 
Centuries.” One window shows Eve hand- 
ing Adam an apple. International cooper- 
ation is the motif of a large display near 
the Opéra. There a life-sized, chin-wag- 
ging Father Christmas is surrounded by 
life-sized dolls dressed in costumes and 
carrying flags of many countries—except 
Russia. 

Since Christmas in France is primarily 
a festival for children (their elders ex- 





change gifts at New Year’s), the emphasis 
in the shops is on toys. The most popular 
this year are miniature pieces of house- 
hold equipment, such as a vacuum cleaner 
($5), a 44-piece dinner service ($3 to 
$18), and an electric kitchen range ($2 
to $9). One shop sells naked dolls with a 
coupon that entitles the buyer to select a 
full wardrobe from underwear to a skiing 
costume. 

London: Battered by bombs and eco 
nomics, the face of London still wears a 
smile. Mayfair is more interested in who 
was with whom last night than in the 
balance of payments. Very fancy ladies 
struggle from Hill Street to Hay Hill, 
just across leaf-littered Berkeley Square, 
to spend a satisfying afternoon at the 
hairdresser’s. 

Christmas beckons to the 1,063 official 
Americans who crowd in and around 
Grosvenor Square. This spacious quad- 
rangle, liberally beflagged with the Stars 
and Stripes, was known during the war 
as Eisenhower Platz. Now it is slyly called 
“Headquarters for Military Government 
of the United Kingdom.” No. 20 has as 
many naval and military uniforms to the 
square foot as the Pentagon. 

Middle-class Oxford Street, right around 
the corner from Mayfair, is thronged these 
days as it never was before the war. Peo- 
ple look shabby but happy. The biggest 
jam is in front of Selfridges department 
store, whose long front is lined with 
enormous toy soldiers and lighted Christ- 
mas trees which twinkle on the schedule 
laid down by the Fuel Ministry. Prices 
are still high—about $28 for a doll pram 
and about the same for a large tricycle. 

Back in ‘uxury land in Bond Street, 


European Photos 


Father Christmas, Pére Noél, or Weihnachtsmann: British, French, and German kids hope he’ll soon be here 
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black and silver Rolls-Royces, full of mink 
and mischief, wait impatiently for the 
slow progress of a nationalized horse and 
wagon from the British Railways. Rayne’s, 
where Princess Elizabeth buys her shoes, 
has matching alligator bags and slippers; 
and an animated bunny named Harvey 
gravely and perpetually knits in a knit- 
goods window just down the street. Out- 
side one silversmith’s a tall man in a 
bowler carrying a rolled umbrella says 
peevishly to a fur-coated lady: “Well, we 
can come right out if there’s nothing you 
fancy, can’t we?” 

Tokyo: Tinsel hangings and white- 
washed season's greetings appear on 
showcase glasses while message services 
and the mails are cluttered with invita- 
tions to parties. All clubs, billets, and 
amusement places are featuring some spe- 
cial entertainment. The largest organized 
activity so far announced is the Christmas 
Eve party for 3,700 children from 6 
months to 12 years, to be held in three 
sections at Grant, Pershing, and Wash- 
ington Heights dependent-housing areas. 

As for the Japanese masses, the idea 
seems at last to have penetrated to the 
lowest social scale that Dec. 25 is not 
General MacArthur's birthday. Interest 
therefore is confined to occupation em- 
ployes (in occupation terminology, “in- 
digenous personnel”), domestics, and 
shopkeepers. The first two classes’ interest 
is mainly expressed in such questions as: 
“Is a proper Christmas bonus one month’s 
salary or 10 per cent?” 

The shopkeepers’ interest in the Prince 
of Peace appears mainly on store ex- 
teriors. Department stores have brought 
out stocks of stars, balloons, and imitation 
snow streamers. The Takashimaya store 
has crowned its entrance with a gaudy 
carousel, evidently a relic of the German 
cooperation days, on which lighted twice- 
life-size Tyrolese children chase them- 
selves around a circle. The Ginza is de- 
veloping into an avenue of Santa Claus 
caricatures displaying certain develop- 
ments in Japanese poster art—except that 
they are just as alcoholic-looking as ever. 


FAR EAST: 


The Reds Roll On 


By this week the State Department, 
which has been waiting for the dust to 
settle in China, could rub its eyes and 
take a good look. The dust had pretty 
well settled. The new political landscape 
that emerged seemed about as friendly 
as the mountains of the moon. The chief 
features: 

Mainland: The Communists virtually 
completed their increasingly bloodless 
conquest of the mainland. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s airborne government skipped from 
Chengtu to Taipeh on Formosa, its fifth 
capital this year. Chiang followed after 
barely escaping a plot of turncoat Na- 
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San Francisco Examiner 





Acme 
The dust of disintegrating China set- 
tles on Li and the boy Dalai Lama 


tionalist generals to capture him at 
Chengtu. Li Tsung-jen, “Acting” Presi- 
dent, arrived in the United States by 
air, possibly te urge that Washington 
back him as a counter to Chiang. 

As they fled the mainland, the Na- 
tionalists ordered the creation of two 
guerrilla “routes.” In Washington they 
presented a “highly classified document” 
purporting to show the extent of their 
guerrilla organization. 

Guerrilla activities in Communist China 
center in the area northeast and north- 
west of Hankow and in the Ta Pieh 
Mountain. Dissident peasants are organ- 
ized in a so-called Red Spear movement 
concentrated in Honan Province. They 
have been ambushing Communist sen- 
tries. There is no proof, however, that any 
of these groups are controlled by, or even 
in touch with, the Nationalist govern- 
ment. 

Formosa: The former Japanese island 
of Formosa, 100 miles off the eastern 
coast, was now in reality the “last bas- 
tion” for which Chiang prepared it. Con- 
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gressional pressure mounted for an Amer- 
ican defense of Formosa, perhaps under 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The National- 
ists claim to have a total of 300,000 
troops there, but actual combat troops 
probably number less than 100,000. 
Some, but by no means all, have well- 
trained officers, winter clothing, and good 
pay. They have guns, ammunition, ships, 
and an air force. 

The Communists could invade Formosa 
only in junks at the cost of many casual- 
ties in the rough sea. However, the influx 
of rich Nationalist refugees has caused 
serious inflation, and their high-handed 
attitude has aggravated hostility among 
the natives, who have long felt they were 
sold out by the Cairo Declaration promis- 
ing the return of Formosa to China. Fur- 
thermore, Nationalist political leaders are 
at loggerheads with the commanding gen- 
eral, Sun Li-jen. Infiltration of Commu- 
nist agents has already begun through 
junk landings on the rugged, undefended 
eastern coast. 

Tibet: A dramatic unpublished mes- 
sage from the theocratic regime that rules 
the country in the name of the 15-year- 
old Dalai Lama last week begged the 
American Government to protect Tibet 
from the threats of Communist China. It 
urged the United States to sponsor Tibet 
for membership in the United Nations 
and to report the Communist threats to 
the UN Security Council. 

The State Department has taken im- 
mediate action on the Lhasa request. It 
has conveyed the message to Britain and 
other interested powers. It is currently 
consulting on the best methods and tim- 
ing of further action. If the other powers 
concur, an American drive for Tibetan 
membership in the UN may result. 

However, the British reply to a recent 
American inquiry was that military ac- 
tion to protect Tibet was out of the 
question and that nothing could be ac- 
complished diplomatically prior to Brit- 
ain’s recognition of the Peking regime. In- 
dia, which has a common border with 
Tibet, showed some interest but was un- 
willing to extend military protection and 
was warned by other commonwealth 
countries against military embroilment 
with the Communists. The Indians, how- 
ever, decided to try to bargain with the 
Chinese for a firm assurance of Tibet's 
continued autonomy and integrity. 


BULGARIA: 


Revolt of a Parrot 


“Not guilty.” 

Traicho Kostov’s voice was low and 
calm, but his words came as a thunder- 
bolt in the great hall of the Sofia Military 
Club as the latest Communist purge trial 
opened Dec. 7. The former Deputy Pre- 
mier of Bulgaria had already confessed, 
like Laslo Rajk of Hungary, to the treason 
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and espionage with which he and ten 
co-defendants were charged. Now the 
judge could only ask in bewilderment if 
Kostov denied the 32,000-word confes- 
sion in his own handwriting. 

“Yes, I do,” Kostov answered. The 
court thereupon adjourned for twenty 
minutes. 

When it reconvened, the judge read 
the confession aloud. It took almost four 
hours. Kostov listened with his leonine 
head bent forward. Peering through 
thick-rimmed glasses at his notes, he 
pleaded guilty to “ideological” mistakes 
resulting from “individualism and _ per- 
sonal ambitions.” 

But in answer to the charges that he 
was a British spy, that he conspired with 
Marshal Tito against Bulgaria, that he 
plotted to murder the late Premier Georgi 
Dimitrov, and that he betrayed Commu- 
nist leaders to the pro-Nazi Bulgarian 
police in 1942, Kostov repeated: “This is 
not true.” 

Kostov’s daring shook the Communist 
world, but the trial went on as his co- 
defendants dutifully pleaded guilty and 
parroted their confessions. This week the 
first of more than 50 prosecution wit- 
nesses, most of them awaiting trial them- 
selves, began testifying. 


SCOTLAND: 


Have Some Haggis? 


hag’gis (hag’is), n. A pudding made of the 
heart, liver, lights, etc., of a sheep or a 
calf, minced with suet, onions, oatmeal, 
etc., seasoned, and boiled in the stomach 
of the animal. Scot.-Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary 


What Robert Burns more appetizingly 
called the “great chieftain of the pudding 
race” is Scotland’s traditional delicacy 
on its patron St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 30. 


Combine 


But when Britons tried to export haggis 
to Egypt, the Food Ministry there or- 
dered an inquiry into whether it was 
“food fit for human consumption.” Last 
week The Manchester Guardian com- 
mented: 

“One can only point out that it has 
been eaten for years by Scotsmen, pref- 
erably with Scotch whisky as an appe- 
tizer (or antisepticP), so that the real 
problem which the Egyptian Food Min- 
istry has rashly set itself would appear 
to be that of deciding whether Scotsmen 
do in fact belong to the human race. 
From the earliest times there has been 
some doubt on that point in England, 
but for many years it has been tacitly 
agreed in the more cautious and south- 
ern half of this island that the question 
was no longer one for public discussion. 
If they like to drag it into the open again 
in Egypt, that is their own lookout.” 


AUSTRALIA: 


Labor Heave-Ho 


Almost every Australian found a six- 
teen-page comic book in his mailbox. It 
showed a young veteran’s four years of 
suffering under the housing shortage, the 
high cost of living, black markets, Com- 
munist-led strikes, and Socialist controls. 
The Conservatives called this election 
pamphlet “The Rvad Back.” 

Last week nearly 5,000,000 Australians 
went to the polls under the compulsory 
voting law (it provides fines up to $5) 
and chose the Conservative road back. 
They turned out the eight-year-old Labor 
Government of Prime Minister Joseph B. 
Chifley and elected a Liberal-Country 


Party coalition headed by Robert Gordon 
Menzies, 
1941. 


Menzies won with the same techniques 


Prime Minister from 1939 to 





Reuter— European 


Chifley (left) loses as Australians take “the road back” with Menzies 


Newsweek, December 19, 1949 
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New Luxury for the Norfolk and Western 


Norfolk and Western’s fine train,““The 
Pocahontas,” serving Norfolk, Cin- 
cinnati and the Midwest, has just been 
re-equipped with new, all-stainless 
steel sleeping cars built by The Budd 
Company. In addition, other Norfolk 
and Western trains will draw on a 
fleet of new Budd sleepers to provide 
the most modern of sleeping car 
service Over its entire system. 


These cars embody the new 6-bed- 
room—10-roomette design created by 
Budd which has practically become 
standard in all new sleeping car con- 
struction. This design accents per- 
sonal privacy. In the roomettes you 
can lower or raise your berth with the 
door closed. The double-bedrooms 
and bedrooms en suite provide en- 


closed toilet facilities. Another wel- 
come improvement is the full-width, 
panorama window. 


These Norfolk and Western cars 
again demonstrate the Budd philos- 
ophy of creating finer products 
through the use of superior materials 
and imaginative, challenging design. 
It is a policy which has changed the 
course of entire industries. It put the 
steel body on automobiles; steel 
wheels, too. It about-faced the rail- 
way car construction industry and 
ended the era of heavy car building. 
Always it has achieved greater strength 
and safety with lighter weight. It has 
made Budd a name of first impor- 
tance in the field of transportation. 
The Budd Company, Phila., Detroit. 
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that brought the conservative New Zea- 
land Nationalists back to power ten days 
before. The Liberal-Country slogans 
were: “Socialism leads to Communism” 
and “Fill up the bowsers [filling-station 
gas pumps] and empty out the govern- 
ment.” Menzies and Arthur Fadden, the 
Country leader, promised an end to gaso- 
line rationing and other annoying every- 
day shortages and government controls. 
They promised lower taxes, continued full 
employment, and more and better social 
services under free enterprise. They 
pledged themselves to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. 

A thick-set, wealthy corporation lawyer 
who is a brilliant speaker but lost many 
votes in the past by his aloofness and bit- 
ter wit, Menzies played up the fact that 
his father was a village storekeeper and 
that he had “a typical Australian interest 
in sports,” 

By contrast, “Chif,” a lanky, ex-loco- 
motive engineer who reads detective 
stories and philosophy for relaxation, 
campaigned on a platform that was as 
dull as his speechmaking: “Just look at 
our record. There’s nothing more to add.” 
His major policy speech was scheduled 
to last an hour but ended after 35 min- 
utes. 

Incomplete returns this week indicated 
that the Conservatives would have a ma- 
jority of about 30 in the newly enlarged 
123-member House of Representatives. 
Proportional representation and holdover 
members assured the Socialists a Senate 
majority, but observers predicted the 
Senate would not block the Liberal- 


Newsweek, December 19, 1949 


Reuter— Euro pean ; 
As the Girls Go: Nineteen-year-old Rita McHugh, 
who normally lies down on the job in a Man- 
chester show window in England (to advertise 


Country program. Australian Conserva- 
tives rejoiced with The Sydney Sun: “In 
the defeat of the Chifley government is 
a verdict for the democratic way of life.” 


BRITAIN: 


Election Test to Labor 


The smoke-blackened clock tower of 
the Bradford Town Hall broods darkly 
over this ugly city of nearly 350,000 in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire—for cen- 
turies the wool capital of Britain. Occa- 
sionally the tower chimes ring out with a 
startling rendition of “John Peel.” The 
people of Bradford pay little attention 
to this curious carillon because they are 
more fully employed than Britons any- 
where else. Bradford textile mills are so 
crammed with export orders that owners 
desperately seek any kind of help. 

So reported Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweek’ London bureau, from 
Bradford last week as in cold rain and 
wind and semidarkness the southernmost 
of Bradford’s four Parliamentary constitu- 
encies became the scene of a well-watched 
curtain raiser for Britain’s coming general 
election, Vanderschmidt continued: 

Bradford has long been a stronghold of 
the Liberal Party, now in its death throes 
all over England. With the general elec- 
tion looming anywhere from two to six 
months hence, the Liberals decided not 
to fight the South Bradford by-election. 
The party angrily disowned the last-min- 
ute Liberal candidate—a tall, morose man 
named Colin J. Canning, who went to 
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Acme 


new-type mattresses), rises for a rest. Three Ber- 
lin pupils at the Lette-Verein Fashion School 
reveal what eighteenth-century fashions revealed. 


the electors on a starry-eyed platform of 
world free trade. 

The Tories therefore wooed Liberals 
with both arms and considerable success. 
The Tories also tried out a new issue—de- 
valuation—for the ‘first time. Deviating 
from their previous “me too-ism,” they 
plastered the constituency with blue and 
white posters: “Your Pound Buys Less.” 
“Beat the Swindle and Win With Win- 
dle.” John L. Windle, a wizened little 
lawyer, declared the party’s opposition to 
“artificial devaluation.” 

Up to election eve the Socialist man- 
agers for the Labor candidate, George 
Craddock, an uncompromising trade 
unionist, showed signs of perturbation. 
But they stuck firmly to their main issue 
—full employment—and unceasingly re- 
minded the mill hands that 20,000 of 
them were out of work in 1938. 

South Bradford turned out stubbornly 
in the icy, driving rain and voted in a 
strength very nearly as great as during the 
last general.election. The Socialists rode 
to triumph by 4,000 votes over the Tories 
—a bare 1,000 less than in the 1945 
sweep. The maverick Liberal, Canning, 
cut into the Tory vote to the extent of 
nearly 3,000. 

Significance-- 

The Conservative defeat in Bradford 
happened to coincide with the Conserva- 
tive victory in Australia (see page 28). 
From both the Tories drew the lesson that 
they must find some way—as had Austral- 
ian and New Zealand Conservatives—to 
dramatize the straight issue of individual 
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enterprise and opportunity for the ordi- 
nary man versus the leveling controls, and 
restrictions of Socialism. Devaluation as 
an issue failed to do this in Bradford. On 
the other hand, the Laborites successfully 
stressed full employment, no matter what 
its price in austerity or lack of personal 
freedom. Perhaps most important of all, 
the Bradford election showed the hard- 
ness of the core of the Labor vote. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


How bureaucratic can you get? Mrs. 
Joyce Fisher of Bickley, Kent, thought she 
knew last week. As The London Daily Ex- 
press tells it, her baby Jane weighed only 
4 pounds when born prematurely and at 
11 months came to a below-average 15 
pounds. A Harley Street specialist pre- 
scribed 18 ounces of sugar per week as 
part of Jane’s diet. Since the ration is only 
8 ounces a week, Mrs. Fisher applied to 
the Food Ministry for extra sugar. The 
Ministry turned her down with the ex- 
planation: “We have been advised by our 
panel of doctors that extra sugar is not 
necessary for premature babies who are 
underweight.” 


Disjointed 
The basest word coinage of the week 
came from the highly proper London 


Financial Times. It invented a word called 
dis-saving—in simple English, spending. 


Milord the Innkeeper 


The twelfth Duke of Bedford’s father 
kept a private zoo where he raised a herd 
of nearly extinct Chinese deer which once 
existed only in a Manchu garden forbid- 
den to Europeans. His mother took up 
flying at 62 and vanished on a solo flight 
over the family seat in Bedfordshire. 

The present duke, now a needle-nosed 
man of 61, bred spiders, which he gave 
the run of the house because they dis- 
liked cages. He wrote a book about par- 
rots and for a time dined on tawny owls 
and green finches to compare the taste of 
birds with their plumage. He also advo- 
cated a ten-second working day and 
flirted with the Labor Party, assorted 
forms of Socialism, Communism, Fascism, 
and pacifism. During the war he visited 
the German ambassador in Dublin and 
published a pamphlet called “Germany’s 
Peace Terms—Official.” 

Last week postwar realities caught up 
with the Duke of Bedford. Although he is 
said to be the fourth richest man in Brit- 
ain (Henry VIII gave the first Earl of 
Bedford 7 acres in the heart of London), 
high taxes forced the duke to turn his 
Devonshire estate, Endsleigh, into a fish- 
ing resort. Vacationers may sleep in family 
bedchambers, dine from heirloom tables, 


and fish for salmon and trout—all for 
$35.28 a week. 


Newsweek 
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URING the past eighteen months I 
D have kept a record of questions 
asked by audiences in club and forum 
discussions of foreign affairs which I 
have attended in nearly every section 
of the United States. The experience 
has demonstrated that our present 
thinking on the world falls into a cou- 
ple of interesting patterns. 

One pattern is geograph- 
ical. As recently as a year 
ago the tenor of questions 
from an audience in any 
section of the country 
seemed to me to show the 
feeling that war was immi- 
nent. This unanimity of ap- 
prehension has broken up. 
In the East, and to some 
extent in the Middle West, 
the question has changed to the milder 
one: “Is war inevitable?” The cer- 
tainty that war is just around the 
corner appears now to be strong only 
on the West Coast. 


T recent meetings even on the West 
Coast, however, a number of 
questions clearly came from a suspi- 
cion that our press and radio were 
treating us to a phony war scare. In 
that section, too, I was surprised by 
numerous questions along the line: 
“Isn't it true that the Russians don't 
really have the atom bomb and that 
they just say so for propaganda?” To 
point out that Mr. Truman, not the 
Russians, started the “propaganda” 
didn’t satisfy many questioners. The 
Russian story of using atomic energy 
to blow up mountains evidently has 
made a lot of people believe the whole 
thing is a fable. 

In the West and South, questions 
about European recovery and_ the 
Marshall plan are a poor second to 
curiosity about Russia. But interest 
in Europe and especially Britain, is 
surprisingly active in the Middle West. 
Some of the most-informed questions 
on these subjects were asked me at a 
meeting in Burlington, Iowa. Natur- 
ally they had the farm-export angle. 
Also it is in the Middle West that I 
have heard many questions, especially 
about England, Italy, and France, 
which began: “When I was over there 
this summer I heard . . .” 

In addition to this geographic pat- 
tern, another, of course, is formed by 
the variety of questions from audiences 








The Questions People Are Asking 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


of different types. Interest in the 
Marshall plan is most lively in busi- 
nessmen’s groups but almost equally 
great in women’s clubs. In both, if the 
number of questions is a guide, there 
is a hard core of opposition, but it is 
in the minority. The hostile question 
usually begins: “Are we just setting 
up a perpetual dole? . . .” 
and the pro-Marshall-plan 
one: “What will happen if 
we cut off aid? .. .” 

Questions about the form 
and character of the Soviet 
states are often asked by 
college audiences, where the 
subject is studied in classes. 
Adult groups seldom ask 
about this, or when they do 
their questions show dissat- 
isfaction because nobody seems able 
really to “explain Russia.” 

Some questions are common to all 
localities. One is: “What will happen 
after Stalin dies?” (Not for nothing do 
we have the reputation as the globe’s 
foremost optimists.) The other, and 
more realistic, general question is: 
“Has the Marshall plan made the 
people who receive it friendly to us?” 
Nearly every audience also will pro- 
duce at least one informed and inter- 
ested question about the United Na- 
tions and—especially in the Middle 
West—another about the World Feder- 
alist movement, although the small 
number indicates limited interest. 

Any one-man survey is open to sus- 
picion, but one of my conclusions is 
that our interest in foreign affairs has 
not taken the decline which was ex- 
pected with the end of the war. An- 
other is that our level of information 
is high. A stupid question is a rarity. 


_ The high level of information has not 


unified our opinions, but the diversity 
is about the normal level with us. Ap- 
prehension about the Soviet Union re- 
mains one of the only two threads 
common to both patterns. 


HE newest is the rising irritation 
Tin the last few months over the 
way Europeans fail to appreciate the 
Marshall plan. As a question it shows 
confusion about our purpose. Perhaps 
the majority in audiences don’t be- 
lieve we can buy friends, but the 
thought comes generally enough to 
mean that it does represent a rapidly 
developing trend. 
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PERU: 
Grana Finale 


On the sultry evening of Jan. 7, 1947, 
Francisco Grania Garland, editor of the 
influential conservative newspaper La 
Prensa, started home from his office 
in Lima, Peru. A green car pulled up 
beside him and a short, chubby man 
stepped out. His hat brim was pulled 
down and the collar of his unseasonably 
heavy overcoat was turned up. Without 
a word, he blasted five pistol bullets into 
Grafia. The editor died a few minutes 
after reaching the hospital. 

The Grafa killing has been a major 
factor in Peruvian politics ever since. 
And the attempts of the government to 
solve it added up to the longest criminal 
investigation in the history of Peru. 

Grafia’s newspaper had been cam- 
paigning against the policies of the 
Aprista-dominated regime. His friends 
charged that Apristas had murdered him, 
and the Aprista members of the Cabinet 
resigned to give President José Luis 
Bustamante a free hand in the investiga- 
tion. The job was turned over to the 
Minister of the Interior, Brig. Gen. 
Manuel Odria. 

From that time on Aprista fortunes 
declined, His patience exhausted by the 
arrogant, totalitarian tactics of the move- 
ment, Bustamante broke with Aprismo. 
It made one last effort to regain power in 
the Callao mutiny of Oct. 3, 1948. The 
President outlawed the party two days 
later, But the army and rightist elements 
considered that Bustamante was not 
cracking down hard enough. A weary 
nation watched apathetically as General 
Odria took over the government in a 
smooth coup d’état Oct. 27-30, 1948. 

The Trial: All this time the investiga- 
tion of the Grafia murder was dragging 
slowly along. Late in December ten 
Apristas were finally put on trial. 

Odria was a stronger man than Busta- 
mante. But even Odria could not speed 
up the slow course of justice. The leisure- 
ly First Correctional Court held its audi- 
ences daily in an atmosphere of complete 
detachment. Chief Justice Salvador Diez 
Canseco and his associates bent over 
backward to preserve a record of impar- 
tiality in the face of defense efforts to 
confuse, distort, and delay. Under Peru- 
vian law, everyone connected with a case 
must be present at every session. Defense 
lawyers used up more than a month 
simply by not appearing in court on the 
plea of sudden illness. 

The delays got longer as the end came 
in sight. But at closing time on Dec. 5 
the court decided to remain in continu- 
ous session. Eleven hours later the trial 
was over. 

All ten defendants, including one 
woman, were found guilty and sen- 
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President at Last: 





International 


Laureano Gomez smiles at the returns which 


show that he has been elected President of Colombia after 30 years 
as a leader of the Conservative Party. Gomez flatly denied last week 
that he had Fascist sympathies and was unfriendly to the U.S. 
He answered the charge that he was a reactionary by pledging 
“economic justice.” But the state of siege remained in effect. The 
Liberals, who had refused to contest the election because they 
believed the Conser~atives were rigging it, continued to protest. 


tenced to prison terms ranging from one 
to twenty years. 

The Grana trial was over, but the 
Grana case wasn't closed. For the Jefe 
Mdximo of Aprismo and the alleged “in- 
tellectual author” of the crime, Victor 
Raul Haya de la Torre, was still safely 
holed up in the Colombian Embassy in 
Lima. For months Peru has been demand- 
ing his surrender as a common criminal, 
and Colombia has been sheltering him as 
a political refugee. The two countries 
agreed in August to let the International 
Court of Justice decide the issue. 


CANADA: 


Uncle Tom’s Place 


Outside the little Ontario town of Dres- 
den, some 80 miles north of Detroit, a 
sign urges the traveler to “See Uncle 
Tom’s Grave—1 mile.” Down a side road, 
in a grass-grown cemetery, is a tombstone 
with the inscription: “Rev. Josiah Henson 
—Born July 15, 1789—Died 1883.” 

The Rev. Josiah Henson was the model 
for Uncle Tom in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” She met him after 
he had escaped from slavery and with his 
wife and four children struggled through 
hundreds of miles of wilderness to Dres- 
den, on the free soil of Canada. Later he 
went back South and helped set up the 
Underground Railroad. He is credited 
with spiriting 118 escaped slaves to 
Dresden. 

That is how Negroes first came to Dres- 
den. Today they make up about 20 per 
cent of a population of some 2,000. Ne- 
groes and whites have lived peacefully 
together for more than 100 years. Some 


of each race are poor; some are rich. Their 
houses stand side by side; their children 
go to the same schools and play together. 
But there is a flaw in the pattern of racial 
harmony. Three of the town’s five restau- 
rants refuse to serve Negroes. 

About a year ago some of the Negroes 
began to agitate about this discrimination. 
The pressure came mostly from Negro 
farmers who make Dresden their market 
center and who want to eat comfortably 
while in town. The three restaurants 
which practice discrimination are the best 
in Dresden. 

Negroes and whites are so accustomed 
to living next to each other that the argu- 
ment never really got bitter. But the res- 
taurant owners were unwilling to risk the 
loss of white patronage by letting down 
the bars. Many whites supported them. 
Others were critical. 

The debate went on, earnestly but 
quietly, until about a month ago. Then it 
was decided to put the issue up to the 
people of Dresden. They would be asked 
to vote on the proposition: “Are the voters 
in favor of licensing by-laws which would 
restrain restaurants from refusing to serve 
customers, disregarding race, color, or 
creed?” 

After the long dispute, municipal elec- 
tion day, Dec. 5, was something of an 
anticlimax. It was one of the quietest in 
years. Fewer than half the eligible voters 
cast ballots on the referendum. Of these, 
108 voted in favor of the by-law and 517 
voted against it. 

The people of Dresden would continue 
to point with pride to the grave of Uncle 
Tom as a symbol of racial tolerance. Un- 
cle Tom’s people would continue to eat 
in segregated restaurants. 


Newsweek, December 19, 1949 
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i ECONOMY AND ALL-ROUNOD PER- 
FORMANCE, T00 / 






3 LOOK AT THE BRAWNY LINES OF THIS 
RIGIDLY WELDED CHASSIS! THE BIG, 
MASSIVE NEW 1950 TMERLURY “s Be77ER 
THAN EVER’ IN EVERYTHING / 


White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields optional at extra cost 


Nw 950 MERCUR 








fs 400K AT THE ROOM IN THIS BROAD, FOAM RUBBER- 
CUSHIONED FRONT SEAT! ALMOST A FULL FIVE FEET 
OF "BETTER. THAN EVER’ ComFoRT / 
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I AST YEAR, Mercury was an 
outstanding buy. This year, 


it’s a better buy than ever! For 
the new 1950 Mercury is better 
than ever in everything! 


It’s better in styling — with 
new advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with “Lounge-Rest” 
foam-rubber cushioned seat- 
ing! Better in economy — with 
“Econ-O-Miser” carburetion. 


Better in performance — with 
“Hi-Power Compression.” Bet- 
ter in all-around value! 

And remember, everything’s 
been road-proven too. No 
wonder Mercury popularity is 
now the highest in history! See 
your Mercury dealer—and see 
why it’s better than ever to 
make your next car Mercury! 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Better in every way 
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UNITROL consolidates all motor control for a 
group of machines in an orderly out-of-the-way 
unit. Operators have more working space and 
simple, safe, step-saving push button control. 
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UNITROL's close grouping of control equip- 
ment, usually widely scattered throughout a 
plant, makes inspection more convenient, safer, 
more certain of regular aitention. 


UNITROL solves long-standing prob- 
lems from the very moment it is first 
considered until the last day it is in 
service. In the beginning, it simplifies 
the entire problem of planning any re- 
quired installation of motor control equip- 
ment. Its dimensions are known and its 
layout made part of the floor plans. Its 
cost, too, can be estimated accurately. 
Next, UNITROL saves time and ex- 
pense in installation. No special wall or 
floor preparation is required; no tedious, 
costly mounting and wiring of many- 
sized enclosures. Then, in operation, 
UNITROL consolidates motor control 


to provide more space for machine op- 


Tamperproof UNITROL works better. 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies the 
genuine and original standard- 
ized flexible control center, 
an outstanding engineering 
achievement pioneered by 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


~. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 





Vustallation... 


UNITROL simplifies the entire problem of plan- 
ning and installing motor control equipment. No 
extra building construction, no special wall or 
floor preparation, no tedious, costly mounting 
of many-sized enclosures. 





erators and for materials handling; sim- 
pler, safer, tamperproof push button con- 
trol. And finally, UNITROL simplifies 
the maintenance attention which any 
equipment as important as motor con- 
trol must have. The close grouping of 
controls in UNITROL makes inspection 
more convenient, safer, more certain of 
regular observance. When you next need 
motor control, for a single machine, a 
group of machines, or an entire plant, 
insist on UNITROL. Write today for 
your copy of the UNITROL book. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 























The King and the Dragon: While in 
London recently, Kinc Freperik IX of 
Denmark had the dragon on his chest re- 
touched. The king, Admiral-in-Chief of 
the Danish Navy, was concerned because 
the Chinese dragon, tattooed on the royal 
chest in vivid reds, greens, and blues, had 
been looking a little peaked. He dropped 
by George Burchett’s tattoo shop on 
Waterloo Road to have the colors bright- 
ened. 


The Old Zang: After twelve lean years, 
ANpREw J. (Bossy) Giiuis bounced back 
for his fourth term as mayor of Newbury- 
port, Mass. The flamboyant Gillis, who 
once ran city affairs from a jail cell where 
he was serving time for chopping down 
elm trees to make room for his gas sta- 
tion, announced that he had “slowed 
down some, but I’m still no diplomat.” 
He promised to “bring . . . the old zang 
back to Newburyport,” first tearing “the 
Police Department apart and [firing] the 
fire chief. I’m going to give the Highway 
Department quite a shellacking and 
there'll be some new faces at City Hall.” 


seneath the Kilt: An expert joined in 
the controversy over what Scotsmen wear 
under their kilts (NEwswEerxk, Sept. 5 and 
Oct. 3). He was W. J. Kintock ANDER- 
son of Edinburgh, tailor and kiltmaker 
to King George VI. Some Scotsmen rely 
entirely on the kilt, Anderson explained, 
but others wear trews, tight under- 
breeches of tartan or solid colors. King 
George, when in Scotland, wears the 
Siuart and Balmoral tartans, but Bonnie 
Prince Charlie doesn’t own a kilt yet. 
They are generally acquired when a 
young man is about 4. 





Anderson fits a young customer 
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reme Photos 


Sorrow in Hollywood: Elizabeth is “worried sick”; Shirley feels “way down” 


Bad Press: Critical comments about 
her romances have film actress Eviza- 
BETH TAYLOR “worried sick,” her mother 
said. “If I had known it would happen 
like this, I never would have let Elizabeth 
go into pictures . . . Why do they make 
up bad things about [her]? She is a sweet 
young girl who wants everyone to love 
her . . . We have seriously considered 
going back to England . . . In England 
stars can . . . have private lives.” 


Admonition: I] Momento, an independ- 
ent Rome newspaper, sharply criticized 
Arturo Toscanini for refusing to become 
a life senator of the Italian republic. The 
maestro said the appointment, honoring 
his musical accomplishments, “was in 
contrast” with his feelings, though he was 
“always ready to serve the fatherland.” 
Il Momento reminded Toscanini that he 
had once refused to conduct for the Fas- 
cists, and chided him for “continuing to 
stay in America to make dollars.” 


Home Girl: Television has turned LANA 
Turner and her husband Bos Toppinc 
into homebodies, the actress said in 
Hollywood. Once inveterate night-club- 
bers, the Toppings now sit home evenings 
and watch their favorite programs on 
their five television sets, “We're very 
folksy,” Miss Turner insisted. “I’m 
strictly the home girl now. [It] may be 
hard to believe, but I like it. This is the 
good life.” 


Baruch Report: At Hobcaw Barony, 
his luxurious South Carolina estate, BER- 
NARD BaARuCH laughed at current rumors 
that he was planning to visit Russia. 
“Every discouragement has been shown 
against my going,” he said. The Russians 
blame him for “everything that happens 
. .. President Truman blames everything 
on me too...” Baruch indicated that he 
had little faith in the Southern states’- 
rights movement: “How can you have 
states’ rights when you keep running to 
Washington for money?” 


Postmortem: Since her “storybook mar 
riage” to JoHN AGar ended in divorce, 
many of her old beaus have asked Suir- 
LEY TEMPLE for dates: “But I said no 
. .. I feel like an old lady now . . . So 
many people have called—I didn’t know 
I had so many friends . . . Sometimes I 
feel way up, sometimes way down. I'd 
been happy so many years. I knew it had 
to end. I’m the curious type . . . I investi- 
gated life and it made me unhappy.” 


Proof of the Pudding: The Harvard 
Hasty Pudding Club selected SHARMAN 
Douc.as (see page 3), who has just re- 
turned to the United States from a fever- 
ish social season in London, as_ the 
“woman of the year” because “you have 
done more for international good will than 
many a diplomat fully equipped with 
striped pants and portfolio . . . However 

. we urge you not to forget the young 
men of America, particularly those of the 
Hasty Pudding. The Hasty Pudding is 
probably just as old as Yorkshire pudding 
and has a great deal more pep and flavor.” 


Voice of Experience: Since his father 
died Nov. 25, Sen. Hupert HumMPpurey, 
Minnesota Democrat, who was once a 
druggist, has been running the family 
drugstore in Huron, S. D. Filling pre- 
scriptions and selling cosmetics have giv- 
en Humphrey a new slant on taxes. He 
said the 20 per cent tax on cosmetics and 
other “luxury” items ought to be repealed 
because it “scares people out the front 
door and deprives the government of the 
tax and the merchant of the business.” 
He also admitted that “my feet got tired.” 


Errand Boy? In a Chicago radio broad 
cast ELtiotr RooseEvE rt said that “while 
Jum Far ey gets most of the credit today” 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s political suc- 
cess, “he was usually the errand boy for 
Louis Howe . . . He [Howe] did the 
masterminding and all of the intensive 
work that went into the years of building 
my father’s political career.” 
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AMA in Session 


The third annual clinical session 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, designed as a refresher course 
for general practitioners, was held 
last week in Washington, D. C. 
The nation’s capital was chosen as 
the site for this meeting largely to 
impress the Truman Administra- 
tion with the doctors’ determina- 
tion to carry on the fight against 
government-controlled health in- 
surance, 

The association’s white-haired, 
mild-mannered president, Dr. Ern- 
est E. Irons, warned the visiting 
doctors: “The Administration .. . 
is now reported to be sending a 
bureaucratic mission to Europe at 
taxpayers’ expense to search for 
new destructive ammunition. We 
must prepare for a renewed assault 
on medicine and free enterprise.” 

Dr. lrons’s speculation was cor- 
rect. Three days later, at a press con- 
ference in London, Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, leader of 
the government’s survey of foreign state 
medical programs, pointedly observed 
that he was “shocked by the way in 
which the British health program has 
been misrepresented by so many Amer- 
icans who should know better . . . This 
program is working remarkably well . . .” 

The AMA’s program of opposition to 
national compulsory health insurance 
was also working well. AMA president- 
elect Dr. Elmer Henderson of Louisville, 
Ky., reported that from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
the association had collected for the 
campaign $2,250,000, representing pay- 
ments of a $25 voluntary assessment by 
80 per cent of the 145,000 members. 
Campaign literature and printed mate- 
rials cost $1,045,614.52; organization 





Washington Post 


Andy Hall, “Doctor of the Year” 
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President-elect Henderson and President Irons 


work, $139,415.27. Operational expenses 
amounted to $209,122.90. More than 
55,000,000 pieces of educational litera- 
ture were produced and distributed. 

To provide funds to carry the cam- 
paign, the House of Delegates for the 
first time levied a $25 assessment against 
each AMA member, plus penalties for 
those who demur. 

Doctors at Play: While most of the 
5,000 physicians who attended the 
Washington session agreed heartily with 
the meeting’s main business—a sharp at- 
tack against the Truman health program 
—there was more holiday than medicine 
in the air. 

Doctors swarming through the huge, 
smoke-laden National Guard Armory 
lined up for free Cokes, Old Golds, 
Camels, and cigarette cases. They 
watched the demonstration of a new 
hospital service in which an attractive 
blond patient had a shampoo in a hos- 
pital bed. They grinned at the exhibits 
of quack hair-growing machines. 

They applauded the appointment of 
84-year-old Dr. Andy Hall of Mount 
Vernon, Ill., as “Doctor of the Year.” In 
nearly 60 years of rural general practice, 
Dr. Hall has delivered some 3,500 chil- 
dren, or about one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of his home county—Jefferson—not 
far from St. Louis. Despite his age, Hall 
still carries on an active practice, though 
he no longer performs major surgical 
operations. He has three doctor-sons. 

The new “Doctor of the Year” pleased 
the visitors by taking a crack at social- 
ized medicine. “Why rush it here?” he 
asked. “Wait until heaven where they 
don’t need it, or hell where they've al- 
ready got it.” 

For the first time in 25 years an AMA 
meeting was held without the presence of 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, former editor of 


the AMA Journal and until this 
year official spokesman for the or- 
ganization. Fishbein, whose resig- 
nation had been expected ever 
since the AMA trustees drastically 
curtailed his powers last June, was 
in Washington for a meeting of 
the American Red Cross, but he 
did not put in an appearance at 
the medical association’s head- 
quarters. 

In announcing his retirement on 
Dec. 2, Fishbein said: “It was im- 
possible for me to continue under 
the circumstances. I could not pro- 
duce the type of medical Journal 
that I was accustomed to. I could 
not speak out freely and vigorously 
on issues which I felt were im- 
portant.” 

The AMA trustees paid high 
tribute to Dr. Fishbein for his 37 
years of “devoted service to the 
Americar Medical Association.” 
Arrangements have been made, 
they said, “for adequate lifetime 
remuneration for Dr. Fishbein.” This, on 
high AMA authority, was reported to be 
$15,000 a year for life, plus a paid-up 
$50,000 life-insurance policy and a reg- 
ular pension to which he is entitled. 

Fishbein will be succeeded as editor 
of the AMA Journal by Dr. Austin Smith, 
who for several years has acted as his as- 
sistant. Canadian-born and_ -sehooled, 
Smith is an expert in drug selection and 
standardization. Although _ soft-spoken 
and reserved, quite the opposite of the 
volatile Fishbein, Dr. Smith nonetheless 
is not expected to swerve too. far from 
the former Journal editor’s anti-social- 
ized-medicine views. 

One of Dr. Smith’s first acts was to 
issue a warning on the undesirable ef- 
fects sometimes resulting from the use 
of the so-called anticold pills. 

Although there is some evidence that 
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antihistamine drugs may have some ef- 
fects on some kinds of colds, “we feel 
there is not as yet any chemical substance 
that is a specific cold preventive or cure,” 
Smith said. He also emphasized that the 
drugs may have bad aftereffects such as 
drowsiness, and nausea and that “no one 
knows what harmful effects they may 
have on the body after a prolonged 
period of time.” 


The Trial of Vitamin E 


In 1946 and 1947, Drs. Arthur Vogel- 
sang and Evan Shute of London, Ont., 
and Wilfrid Shute of Guelph, Ont., re- 
ported spectacular improvement in a va- 
riety of heart ailments after treatment 
with vitamin E. Good results, they 
claimed, followed in a great majority of 
patients with congestive heart failure, 
angina pectoris, coronary insufficiency, 
hypertensive heart disease, and rheumat- 
ic fever. 

Three years ago the claims of the Ca- 
nadian doctors were investigated by the 
Council of the Ontario College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. The verdict was 
unfavorable, and the official Canadian 
Medical Association Journal has since re- 
fused to publish their papers. 

Operating under the name of The 
Shute Foundation for Medical Research, 
the doctors launched a journal of their 
own to publicize their findings. Eventual- 
ly these and other researchers expanded 
their claims for vitamin E to include re- 
lief from gangrene, Buerger’s disease (the 
ailment which afflicts King George of 
England), certain skin diseases, muscular 
distrophy, arthritis, and diabetes. 

Vitamin E, Stateside: In the United 
States, medical authorities immediately 
questioned the remarkable scope claimed 
for this particular vitamin. It did not 
seem reasonable that one agent would 
affect such scattered conditions as acute 
rheumatic fever, coronary insufficiency, 
and diabetes. 

Furthermore, carefully conducted heart 
research in the United States had failed 
to duplicate the reported success of Vo- 
gelsang, Shute, and Shute, The value of 
the vitamin-E treatment became the sub- 
ject of bitter medical controversy. To 
clarify some of the issues, two Philadel- 
phia doctors, Samuel Baer and William 
I. Heine, began to study the published 
reports. 

Last week in Modern Concepts of 
Cardiovascular Diseases, a monthly pub- 
lication of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the doctors described their findings. 
In their opinion, “the complete lack of 
successful or even promising results re- 
ported by so many investigators leads to 
the conclusion that the value of vitamin E 
in the treatment of heart disease has not 
been proven.” 

In their investigations the Philadel- 
phia doctors turned up an accumulation 
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OZALID copies 





2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers will help you save 
time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 





save time, money, labor! 


1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 
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3. Imagine asking for “ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 








Don’t copy...use 
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A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!” 
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U' at 5... finish patchwork, cook, scrub, 


iron, clean, put up fruit—all by hand! 
That was life with Grandma—but not for you! 
You live in America’s great Electrical Age!... 


. . . With toasters, dishwashers, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, lights, radio, television 
and telephones—all automatic! 


To make possible these magic aids for good 
living, U.S. A.’s electric power industry gener- 
ates 45% of the world’s total electrical energy 
to serve but 7% of the world’s population... 
relies on big producing companies like Allis- 
Chalmers for turbines, generators, transmission, 
distribution and control equipment. 


Ever since 1889, Allis-Chalmers has helped 
electricity grow—is today one of the Big 3 in 
electric power equipment . . . biggest of all in 
range of major industrial products! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





A-C Machines 


New coal washing plant, one of 
world’s largest, is installing 58 A-C " \ , * 
vibrating screens—will clean 28,000 YG ; Every basic industry— 
tons of metallurgical and steam coal r transportation, air 
daily by latest heavy media process. x4 {f / conditioning, petroleum, 
paper—counts on 
A-C’s 102 years 
of machine-building 
experience for top 
quality in products 
and equipment! 


Restoring veteran hydraulic tur- i Recent $80,000 order for A-C 


bines to modern performance stand- 
ards is important work at A-C ... 
helps meet the nation’s ever-growing 


Solids Handling, water and liquor 
pumps will allow West Coast paper 
mill to handle huge volumes of liquids 
and paper pulps at top efficiency, 
low. cost. 


demand for increased electric power 
producing capacity. 











ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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YOUR PRODUCT 


from Factory to Consumer 


ie PROTECT 


Gaylord Protective Packaging assures 
a safer journey for your product from 


the moment it leaves your factory, 
CORRUGATED AND 


SOLID FIBRE BOXES through all the hazardous steps of dis- 


tribution, down to the dealers’ shelves. 


FOLDING CARTONS It’s the kind of protection you should 


expect from your shipping container. 
ae ORES OY When the dealer receives your product 
in first class condition, he feels more 
KRAFT PAPER kindly toward you—and your prod ict is 
AND SPECIALTIES placed on his shelves in a better com- 


petitive position. Result—greater sales. 


Put Gaylord’s Protective Packaging 
to work for you— Call the nearest 


Gaylord Sales Office. 





From Coast-ta-Coast There is a Gaylord Sales Office Near You 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * New Orleans « Houston « Detroit » Fort Worth « Des Moines « St. Louis » Bogalusa 

Weslaco « Greensboro * Omaha « Chicago « Jersey City * Los Angeles * Jacksonville * Tampa 

Oklahoma City « San Antonio + Milwaukee * New Haven « Sumter ¢ Mobile * San Francisco 

Seattle * Oakland + Philadelphia « Cincinnati « Greenville * Memphis « Little Rock * Appleton 

Jackson « Charlotte + Atlanta * Indianapolis * Minneapolis * Columbus « Dallas * Portland 
Kansas City * Chattanooga « Hickory * Miami 
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of Canadian literature showing the bad 
effects of vitamin-E deficiency on experi- 
mental animals. 

“We know very little about the metab- 
olism of vitamin-E in human beings,” 
Drs. Baer and Heine wrote. “In fact, it is 
not known whether vitamin-E deficiency 
actually occurs in man . . . Demonstra- 
tion of heart abnormalities in vitamin-E- 
deficient animals is therefore a rather un- 
certain basis for recommending the use 
of this vitamin in the treatment of hu- 
man heart disease.” 

Drs. Baer and Heine also commented 
on the “uncritical manner” in which Drs. 
Vogelsang, Shute, and Shute presented 
their cases, particularly in their failure to 
recognize the natural history of the heart 
complaints. 

Some of their cases were tabulated to 
show improvement from vitamin-E ther- 
apy, whereas the abstract itself showed 
that it was due to digitalis, Changes in 
electrocardiograms in acute myocardial 
infarction (obstruction in the myocar- 
dium) and in acute rheumatic fever 
might be due to natural causes. Credit 
for freedom from pain after the first few 
hours or days in certain forms of heart 
disease was given to vitamin E, when this 
could well be the normal course of the 
disease. 

Evidence Against: In their report 
Drs. Baer and Heine quoted results from 
both American and British doctors in 
carefully controlled studies published in 
authentic medical journals. In a variety 
of heart ailments ranging from angina 
pectoris to hypertensive heart disease, 
there was no reliable evidence of im- 
provement after the use of vitamin E. 
This was particularly true of angina pec- 
toris, on which the researchers reported 
there was no proof whatsoever that this 
vitamin affects in any way the pattern, 
frequency, intensity, or precipitation of 
the anginal pain. 

The results of Baer’s and Heine’s own 
study were equally disappointing. Defi- 
nite improvement was not noted in any 
of the eleven patients with congestive 
heart failure, five with angina pectoris, 
or six with hypertensive and/or arterio- 
sclerotic (hardening of the arteries) heart 
disease. 

Meanwhile, in London, Ont., the Shute 
Foundation continued to press its claims. 

On Dec. 3 the foundation issued a 
challenge to the Ontario Medical Asso- 
ciation, calling on it to “end the nefarious 
vitamin-E controversy by choosing any 
two of their most-informed critics of vita- 
min E and having them meet the Shute 
brothers in an open or closed debate on 
the value or nonvalue of ‘E’ in cardio- 
vascular disease, before any recognized 
official medical body anywhere in Can- 
ada.” 

“If they do not accept,” the offer con- 
cluded, “we will feel ethically free to 
take our case to the people.” 
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Dog Days 


Looking for something “extra-special 
spectacular” in the way of promotion, the 
makers of Gaines Dog Food, otherwise 
the dignified sponsors of Juvenile Jury 
(Mutual, Sunday, 3:30-4 pm. EST), last 
September sponsored a “lucky dog con- 
test.” It was to be a lampoon of all other 
radio contests, quizzes, and giveaways. It 
was. 

Last week all dogdom was agog as the 
“top dog,” Konrad von Wesdell, a con- 
templative, umassertive dachshund of 
Nashville, Tenn., arrived in New York. 
With him were his owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Wall Jr., who in the prescribed 
25 words or less had greatly helped Kon- 
rad to observe that it was “plain dog sense 
to eat Gaines.” 

In for a five-day whirl of all the doggier 
New York spots, Konrad and his human 
friends were put up at the Plaza Hotel, 
while Konrad himself looked over his 
winnings, which included his own Cros- 
ley station wagon, a $500 fur coat (in 
the new green), custom-built dog swim- 
ming pool, dog house (two rooms with 
vestibule), dog perfume, personal fire 
hydrant, and a $500 gift certificate on 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





The fuss and feathers of Konrad’s ar- 
rival, with his own uniformed chauffeur 
and footman, and the presentation to him 
of the “bone of the city,” plus the atten- 
tions paid him by models, movie stars, 
and many of the town’s smarter dogs, 
were sights such as New York had not 
seen in years. 


The Woes of WINS 


Last week the Federal Communications 
Commission received an unusual petition. 
All the employes below supervisory status 
of station WINS in New York requested 
a hearing at which they would ask that 
the station be not sold. 

As one of two 50,000-watt independ- 
ent stations in New York,* WINS has 
one of the loudest voices in the land. In 
1946 the Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
paid $1,700,000 for the outlet. Last Sep- 
tember Crosley sold out to Generoso Pope 
Sr., rich owner of a huge contracting 
firm, publisher of I] Progresso (the big- 
gest Italian-language newspaper in the 
country), and owner of WHOM, one 
of New York’s four foreign-language 
stations. The price this time was $512,- 
500—providing Pope sold WHOM to 








*With WMGM. 


clear the way for FCC approval of the 
WINS license transfer. 

But the WINS employes, who chipped 
in to hire the legal services of James 
Lawrence Fly, once FCC chairman, 
claimed FCC approval would not be in 
“the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.” The reason: Pope was ex- 
pected to transfer WHOM’s 90 per cent 
foreign-language programs to WINS’s 
bigger transmitter. Their petition stated 
that not only would this mean “the dis- 
missal of practically all” the station’s 
present employes but, with the decreas- 
ing foreign population in New York, the 
devotion of such powerful facilities as 
those of WINS to “relatively small minor- 
ities and . . . [the deletion of] present 
programming... of... widespread pub- 
lic interest would be an inefficient and 
wasteful use.” 

This week Pope, who has offered to 
sell WHOM to the WINS employes for 
$400,000, was filing a counterpetition. 


Swipes and Gripes 


Last week Jack Gould, for five years 
radio editor of The New York Times, and 
Fred Allen, for seventeen years a radio 
comedian, independently sounded off on 
the sad state of radio programming. Tak- 
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Press photographers waited on the Plaza steps for Konrad’s arrival with footman, chauffeur, and hydrant... an 
actress’s kiss earned the envy of the cocktail set... but Konrad seemed to prefer to share his owner’s daughter’s milk 
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ing the same theme, the counterpoint ran 
this way: 

Gould: “The radio listener undoubt- 
edly is today’s forgotten man. The net- 
works and the sponsors of programs have 
become so preoccupied with the glamour 
of television that they have virtually for- 
saken the individual who . . . can only 
listen and not look.” 

Allen: “Man spends seventeen years in 
this business, trying to build it up, and 
he goes off the air and who cares? People 
still write me for tickets. They think I’m 
still on the air. I think they have me con- 
fused with Red Skelton. It makes a man 
bitter.” 

Gould: “In the first ten months of this 
year there were some 1,700,000 video 
sets manufactured. By comparison there 
were more than 5,650,000 radio sets 
made. Yet . . . the broadcasting industry 
is acting as though it had decided to 
disenfranchise the 39,000,000 [radio 
owners] in favor of the 3,000,000 [TV 
owners]. While television is constantly 
blossoming forth with premiéres, radio is 
only playing musical chairs. CBS takes 
a few NBC programs, NBC borrows from 
ABC, ABC makes Mutual unhappy, and 
Mutual casts a covetous eye at [the inde- 
pendent station].” 

Allen: “I had seventeen years [in 
radio]. You don’t even do that to land. 
You wouldn’t plow the same land for 
seventeen years without giving it a rest. 
But radio does it to comedians.” 

Gould: “To hear many of the comedy 
shows, it is hard to believe that the 
listener at home is considered at all. The 
laughs and songs seem directed almost 
wholly to the studio audience, which so 
obediently responds on cue.” 

Allen: “Everything is for the eye these 
days—Life, Look, the picture business. 
Nothing is for the mind. The next gen- 
eration will have eyeballs as big as canta- 
loupes and no brain at all.” 


Preview 
For the week of Dec. 15-21. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Former Air Force major, G. 
Racey Jordan. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Maurice Evans and 
Edna Best in an adaptation of the recent 
play “The Browning Version.” 

Carnegie Hall (ABC, Tuesday, 8-8:30 
p.m.). Margaret Truman, soloist. 


Television 

Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
p.m.). “Little Women.” 

Celebrity Time (ABC, Sunday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Ilona Massey. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). P. L. Travers’s “Mary Poppins.” 
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Moore Continuous Marginal Punched Forms provide clear, clean copies 


~ 


on the new IBM Electric Accounting Machine 


This magic dotted line cuts business costs~<__ 


It holds together sets of Moore’s con- 
tinuous forms — your staff turns out 
almost twice as many invoices, ship- 
ping notices, statements as before. Up 
to 95% of time wasted by old-fash- 
ioned forms and methods is saved. 

A large national manufacturer, with 
branches ‘round the world, has built its 
entire order-invoice system on Moore 
Continuous Marginal Punched Forms. 
One 9-part Fanfold Invoice — prepared 
at high speed on an IBM Electric 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Accounting Machine — furnishes clear, 
complete information for billing, ac- 
counting, sales, customer and branch 
office records. 

Other Moore machine-written and 
handwritten forms speed production, 
slash costs for businessmen everywhere. 
Just call your local Moore office — in over 200 
cities, nearly everywhere — and ask about the 
dotted line. Or write any Moore factory: Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, 
Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, 
Ore. Sales offices and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 


Marginal Punched 
Typewriter Forms i 


Business Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms %* %* »%* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 
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Pisces nebula: Taken by “Big Eye” 


‘Big Eye’ Opens 


This week, after months of exasperat- 


ing trouble, the “Big Eye” at Palomar 
Observatory in California was finally 
open for full-time business. Dr. Ira S. 


Bowen, director of the observatory, re- 
ported that most of the aches and pains 
of the world’s biggest telescope had been 
cured. Its huge 200-inch mirror at last 
was polished to near perfection. Some in- 
sulation was still needed to check trouble- 
some distortion of the glass with tem- 
perature changes. But a tricky fan sys- 
tem solved most of this problem. 

For the first time, astronomers can 
now go “up the mountain” on a regular 
schedule. They will be able to work 
through the night, taking their pictures 
through the “Big Eye” (all work is 
photographic), and then take their plates 
to Pasadena for developing and study. 

A big problem which astronomers of 
the Carnegie Institution and California 
Institute of Technology (which run Palo- 
mar) will tackle is precision photograph- 
ing of remote star nebulae (see cut). 
Thus they hope eventually to prove or 
disprove the idea that the universe is 
expanding at a terrific rate. 

But Bowen points out this and other 
questions won't be answered for several 
years. The reason: Despite proverbial 
California weather, only ten or twenty 
nights a year are clear enough for full- 
power use of the “Big Eye.” 


Mouthful of Volts 


Drs. William Schriever and Louis E. 
Diamond of the University of Oklahoma 
gave American Chemical Society dele- 
gates a slight shock last week at a regional 
meeting in Oklahoma City. They told of 
making the first measurements of the elec- 
tricity generated in mouths of persons 
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whose teeth had fillings made of different 
metals. 

Describing the mouths of these persons 
as wet-cell batteries, they said that when 
dissimilar fillings were bonded by saliva 
as the electrolyte, electrical potentials of 
half a volt could exist. This is one-third 
the charge necessary to light a flashlight. 
Although resultant shocks were “not dan- 
gerous, the scientists pointed out that 
“serious pathological conditions in the 
mouth have been caused by dental fillings 
made of dissimilar metals” and that the 
electrical phenomenon plays “an impor- 
tant part” in these. 


Fungus at Fault 


Last winter 
Ladino clover. Many states reported 
heavy damage to Ladino, which -in re- 
cent years has come to be highly regarded 
as nutritious forage for poultry and live- 
stock. In some cases even a usually pro- 
tective mantle of snow failed to prevent 
the destruction. Cursing their luck; most 
farmers laid the blame on “winterkill,” 
a catchall term covering a miltitude of 
cold-weather crop ailments. 

But researchers of the United States 
Regional Pasture Research Laboratory in 
State College, Pa., had a more specific 
name for Ladino’s troubles. They blamed 
Sclerotinia trifaliorum, a fungus which 
gets in its best licks at temperatures 
below 70 degrees F. Last week Dr. R. J. 
Garber, laboratory chief, and Dr. W. M. 
Myers (see cut), head of the De »~partment 
of Agriculture’s Forage Crops and Dis- 
eases Division, were pushing experi- 
ments to breed a strain of Ladino resist- 
ant to wintertime infiltrations of Sclero- 
tinia. And they could report cautiously 
that they had located “possible fore- 


fathers” for such a plant. 
In the tests, the fungus is grown on a 
of steamed 


breakfast-food-like mixture 
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Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes and churches than any other organ 
— one of a complete line of 2-manval-and-pedal church and home orgons starting at $1285*. 


“ve musics most Slorious voice — 


Jor as little as P85. 7 


WHEN IS A BETTER TIME than Christmas to 
give yourself, and your family, a Hammond 
Organ? 

And this is the Christmas to do it, be- 
cause you can now buy a Hammond Organ 
for as little as $1285*. 

This is music’s most glorious voice, the 
majestic instrument on which you can 
quickly learn to play simple music with rich 
color and feeling no other instrument can 
offer. There is a Hammond Organ that will 
fit beautifully in your living room, whatever 
the size of the room. 


You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
The experience of thousands of Hammond 
Organ owners proves that even though 
you've never studied music, you can learn 
to play a half a dozen simple melodies ac- 
ceptably on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. It’s easier than you think! 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


(1) Church Mode si 
C) Concert ee S 


Hammond Organ models: 


C) Spinet Model 
C) Home Model 
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Prices start at $1284*— 
less than many fine pianos 
The Hammond Organ provides you with a 
lifetime of musical pleasure, yet you can 
own this magnificent instrument for less 
than you'd pay for many fine pianos. Terms 
are available through most dealers. 
A Hammond Organ 

is at home in your home 
You can select one of several models of the 
Hammond Organ that will fit into your liv- 
ing room. No special installation is needed. 
Just plug it into an electric outlet and play. 
The Hammond Organ is the only organ in 
the world that never needs tuningf. 


Mail the coupon today! 

Visit your dealer’s where you can see and 
hear the Hammond Organ. Spend an hour 
with this most beautiful of all instruments, 
proved by years of service in homes and 
churches throughout the world. For more 
details and your dealer’s name, send the 
coupon now. 


CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional Pedal Solo Unit, 
ttunable to preference by 
the organist. 


*f. 0. b. Chicago. Prices include 
Federal excise tax which is 
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wheat and oats. Ladino plants are then 
inoculated with the fungus culture. Plants 
surviving the infection become the nu- 
cleus of a potentially disease-resistant 
variety. 

Ladino growers could get only small 
cheer from Garber’s progress report. So 
far, he said, some 50,000 plants have 
been tested. Of these an “extremely small 
percentage” have shown resistance to 
fungus. Some parental material has been 
found that may prove valuable in devel- 
oping new strains. But, Garber went on, 
it would take at least several years to 
find out whether the “possible forefa- 
thers” could become a genuinely Sclero- 
tinia-resistant strain. 


Cherchez la Créme 


It was clear last week that even cos- 
metics were no longer safe from the prob- 
ing eye of the atom. 

Cosmetologists learned their field was 
under investigation when they attended a 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists meeting in 
New York. There they heard Dr. Louis 
C. Barail, chief biologist-bacteriologist of 
the United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., describe the use of radioactive iso- 
topes to test a familiar cosmetic—cold 
cream. 

The object was to see whether the 
cream could penetrate the housewife’s 
skin. So far Barail has tested just one sub- 
stance in cold cream, spermaceti wax. 
This wax, a stiffening agent in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia recipe for cold 
cream, failed to penetrate skin at all, 
Barail said. As proof he described a la- 
borious test chiefly involving carbon 14, 
a souped-up version of the normal car- 
bon atom. 

Barail said he and Joseph J. Pescatore, 
the company’s isotopes supervisor, began 
by synthesizing spermaceti with carbon 
14, bought from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. “Tagged” with this substance, 
the cream gave off beta rays. 

The cosmetic was then spread on a 
chinchilla rabbit’s shaven skin, which is 
much like human skin. It was massaged 
on for up to 30 minutes and left as long 
as seven hours; then it was wiped off. If 
the spermaceti had penetrated, Barail’s 
Geiger counter, held close to the skin, 
would have sounded off. It didn’t. 

Barail, who began the tests merely “for 
our own information,” emphasized tu. it 
they showed that only one part of cold 
cream did not penetrate. But cosmetol- 
ogists could well look to their products. 
Barail indicated that even though he 
doubted whether three of the five other 
substances in the modified USP cold- 
cream formula (beeswax, sodium borate, 
and mineral oil) would penetrate either, 
he would probably radioisotope-test them 
anyway. He was sure that the last two 
substances, rose water and distilled water, 
completely fail to penetrate. 
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No Comment 


After G. Racey Jordan swore that the 
late Harry Hopkins had slipped atom 
secrets to Russia (see page 14), a zealous 
United Press cog in New York soberly 
nudged his Washington bureau: “Any 
comment from Hopkins?” The Washing- 
ton UP teletypewriter clattered back: 
“If we could get it, Hopkins’s comments 
would be out of this world.” 


Girlie Whirl 


Plastered across many a newsstand 
last week was enough cheesecake to lift 
even the most worldly eyebrow. Never 
before had so many girlie magazines sold 
sO many copies. In bustiness and lusti- 
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The formula was elemental. On the 
front cover you put a young woman in 
a brief bathing suit or underclothing. In- 
side you did even better for the cus- 
tomers, illustration-wise. The written 
matter was artlessly blunt: “Exotic 
Dances,” “How to Kiss,” “England’s Sex 
Problem,” “Honeymoon Before Mar- 
riage.” The girls in the pictures which 
decorated these articles wore either next 
to nothing—or nothing. 

Mushrooming profits from these prod- 
ucts enticed new publishers who needed 
little know-how. Pictures were cheap, and 
distributors would put up advances. The 
end loomed now, however. 

House-Washing: Already the busi- 
ness was smarting from a sharp knuckle 
rap from the Post Office Department. 
Within the past two months the Post 
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Girlie magazines: What sold at Yale caused a crackdown in Washington 


ness they had reached a new high and 
low. 

In New Haven their steady custom- 
ers were Yale boys. Downstate, in in- 
dustrial Bridgeport, one newsstand man 
was of the opinion that the city’s unem- 
ployment wave had sent soaring the cir- 
culation of bosomy books. But regardless 
of who read them, and why, they roared 
from the presses full force. There were at 
least 30 titles (Titter, Taboo, Night and 
Day, Exotic, etc.). There may have been 
60; in the ever-never land of erotic pub- 
lishing, where business is hop, skip, and 
slump, no one could be quite sure. 

The publishers of what were discreet- 
ly called “picture books” figured that 
both the number of sexy publications 
and the copies sold had boomed by at 
least 50 per cent since the end of the 
war (when they could have sold good- 
ness knows how many more if they’d had 
enough paper). 
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Office had quietly summoned to Wash- 
ington all the naughty-book makers. 
There it warned them: Clean up or get 
out. If they refused, the government 
would strip them of their vital second- 
class mailing permits. Without a permit, 
a publisher cannot conveniently distrib- 
ute his ware, and most newsstands shun 
them. 

What had prodded the Post Office, 
trade talk buzzed, was the recent national 
wave of publicity given to “lonely heart” 
murders and sex crimes. The govern- 
ment’s particular target in the cheesecake 
chapbooks was the mail-order ads they 
ran for lonely hearts clubs and porno- 
graphic pictures. 

Quickly the publishers shelved thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of magazines 
(mostly 25-cent bimonthlies) already 
printed. Their retouchers were dabbing 


_ more clothing on the pictures for upcom- 


ing issues. At least six new magazines 
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which were set to start printing next 
month scrambled for new material. A few 
old books simply shut shop. It was almost 
certain that the Post Office’s warning had 
plugged the hole in the dike. 

If so, it would gladden the publishers 
of better-known magazines, which the 
cheesecakes were beginning to shove off 
some stands. But one longtime girlie-book 
editor fondly patted a stack of pictures 
and smiled nostalgically. “You read a 
book on abnormal psychology, you took 
a book on psychology, and you gave ’em 
what they wanted. That’s all.” 

In Canada, the House of Commons 
outlawed crime comics books and ob- 
scene literature (Newsweek, Nov. 14). 


Headline Fodder 


This year’s biggest news was Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement that the 
Russians had exploded an A-bomb. On 
that, editors polled last week by United 
Press and the International News Service 
agreed, Other events on both the UP and 
INS lists of 1949’s ten top news stories: 
Red victories in China, conviction of 
American Communists leaders, the armed 
forces’ unification feud, the futile efforts 
to rescue little Kathy Fiscus from a Cali- 
fornia well, and big-league baseball’s 
photo-finish. 


Joe’s Po 


The San Francisco Chung Sai Yat Po 
(Chinese Occidental Daily Newspaper) 
had cautiously toed the conservative 
mark that most of its 3,500 readers ex- 
pected. It spoke up for the Nationalists 
of Chiang Kai-shek back in the old coun- 
try. But last week the little eight-pager, 
probably the oldest Chinese-language 
daily outside China itself, had new own- 
ers and a new tack. 

Its new boss was China-born Joe Yuey, 
alias Joe Toy, about 52. He is a Suey 
Sing Tong leader and runs an ultramod- 
ern Chinatown drugstore. Outside the 
Cabbage Patch card club a year ago a 
gambler shot him in the leg (and then 
committed suicide). 

Yuey headed a syndicate that bought 
the 49-year-old Po for a reported $79,- 
500. Its policy, though it professed to 
keep editorial hands off the China re- 
volt, quickly became clear. One of the 
first editorials complained that the money 
American Chinese had contributed to 
China “merely went into the pockets of 
a few corrupt officials.” 

The Po is the second largest of the five 
San Francisco Chinese dailies (the only 
others in the United States, five in New 
York and one in Chicago). Like the rest, 
its type must be slowly hand-set, from 
20,000 different Chinese characters. It 
loses money. Why Joe Yuey wanted the 
paper, only its new owners seemed to 
know. 
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ONE Goop way, says the Post Office Department, is to “wrap carefully, 
address plainly and mail early.” And there is a wide variety of colorful 
papers to help you make your packages travel-worthy as well as 
attractive. The paper industry meets the demands for special Christmas 
papers with the same thoroughness with which it meets all requirements is 
—for newspapers, magazines, books, containers, stationery, currency . 
and countless other products. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


American Cyanamid produces a wide range of paper chemicals 
and is constantly helping the paper industry improve the quality of its 
products and widen their utility. Recently, Cyanamid ioclensl a 
new chemical which increases the strength of paper so that, when soaking 
wet, it is up to nine times as strong as untreated paper. This achievement 
has opened a whole field of new and important uses for paper and is 
typical of the work Cyanamid is doing to help industry serve you better. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Materials for the Paper Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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Birthday: The great Finnish composer 
Jean Sreeuius celebrated his 84th, Dec. 
8, with a family party at Ainola, his coun- 
try estate near Helsinki. As in other years, 
American admirers sent him cigars—84 
boxes, to match his age. 


Honored: Brig. Gen. Davin Sarnorr, 
58, board chairman of the Radio Corp. of 
America, in New York, Dec. 10, with a 
United Nations citation for his “notable 
cooperation in the development of public 
understanding of the work of the United 
Nations and for his contribution in the 
: field of human rights . . .” 


Appointed: Actress HELEN Hayes, 49, 
whose daughter, the promising young 
actress Mary MacArthur, died of polio 
last September, was named women’s 
chairman of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, in New York, Dec. 4. 








Ailing: Film star Berry Hutton, 28, 
i fractured two vertebras during the filming 
of “Annie Get Your Gun” and was con- 
fined to her Hollywood home, Dec. 5. 
> Gen. Li TsunG-JEN, 59, acting President 
of Nationalist China, arrived in New 
} York, Dec. 7, for medical treatment of a 
stomach ailment (see page 27). 





Died: Huppie (Lead Belly) LepBetTer, 


about 64, Negro minstrel and ex-convict 6M 
who called himself “king of de twelve YGRS Only $] 2.50 down 
string-guitar players of de world”; of a BUR 


} 
I bone infection, in New York, Dec. 6. Up to 18 months to pay 
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PCuirrorp K. BerryMaNn, 80, interna- 6 MACHINE x *« * 

tionally known cartoonist for The Wash- ADDIN Full-size, 8-column Burroughs 

ington Star and Pulitzer Prize winner Adding Machine...Only $125, 

(1944), from a circulatory ailment, in plus applicable taxes 

Washington, Dec. 11. 

' > Epwarp T. Leecu, 57, editor of The 

Pittsburgh Press and senior editor of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, after an 
operation, in Pittsburgh, Dec. 11. 








Now you can save time. . . cut operating costs... do away com- 
pletely with the drudgery of mental figuring—all for just a few 
dollars down and the balance in easy monthly payments! 


That's all it takes to buy a new full-size, eight-column Burroughs 
| Suicide: Rex Beacu, 72, novelist (“The adding machine with new square keys and non-glare keyboard 
Spoilers,” “The Barrier”), playwright, that make adding easier, faster, more accurate. 

and adventurer, shot himself Dec. 7, in 
Sebring, Fla. For the past two years he 
had suffered from cancer of the throat. 


Your Burroughs is precision-built to last a lifetime. It’s sturdy and 
durable, yet compact in size. Anyone can operate it. 


Even if you have only a little figure work to do each day —or each 
week—you can’t afford to be without this machine that actually 
pays for ttself while saving you time and money. Don’t put it off! See 
the new Burroughs NOW! Call the nearest Burroughs represent- 
ative for a demonstration on your figure work, or mail the coupon. 
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Cutting Our Nose to Spite Our Face 


Are taxes killing economic growth? 
This is the second of two special reports 
by Newsweex’s business news editor, 
John Beckley, analyzing the effect of 
taxes on the nation’s economy. The first 
appeared in the Dec. 12 issue. 


The American people are more inter- 
ested in playing the ponies than they are 
in investing in American industry. 


would be amusing. But it threatens our 
jobs and security. Unless more people 
start buying common stocks, the nation 
faces the danger of another nagging, drag- 
ging recession. We may see again the 
painful unemployment of prewar years 
and hear again the charge that private 
enterprise has failed. And it will have 
failed. As a very calm and unhysterical 


erage consumer jumped 30 per cent. In 
the next twelve years it rose only 14 per 
cent.* 

Since the end of the war we have been 
working to make up this tremendous de- 
ficiency in plant and equipment. For 
four years running, purchases of new in- 
dustrial equipment have shot above the 
long-term trend. Now that boom is be- 
ginning to taper off. Equipment expendi- 
tures have fallen below a year ago and 
are heading downward. And—unless eco- 
nomic history turns topsy-turvy—a de- 
cline in business expenditures means a 

decline in general business activity. 





Last year horse players pushed 
$1,500,000,000 through pari-mutuel 
betting windows alone, to say noth- 
ing of the billions placed with book- 
ies. At the same time, industry was Yo 
able to raise only $611,000,000 
through the sale of common stock. 30 

Public interest in owning shares 
of big corporations has hit an all- 
time low. For 55 years prior to 
1930, annual trading in corporate 
stocks averaged better than 40 per 
cent of the national income. Last 
year it averaged 4 per cent. io 

Despite record profits and divi- 
dends, stock prices are in the 
dumps. Many corporations are 
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worth more dead than alive. Amer- OF 


ican Woolen Co. stock is now sell- 
ing for $26.37 a share. This is the 
biggest woolen company in the 


world. If it should decide to go out IO 


of business and sell its assets, stock- 
holders would receive $37.60 a 
share out of the company’s cash, 
inventories, and receivables alone. 
Anything realized from sale of the 
company’s 25 plants and _ their 
equipment would be pure gravy over and 
above that figure. 

And American Woolen is only one 
among many. Baldwin Locomotive, Boe- 
ing Airplane, Douglas Aircraft, Hudson 
Motor Car, and Mack Trucks, to men- 
tion a few other famous names, are in 
the same boat. If their stockholders voted 
to go out of business, they would get 
more than the present value of their 
shares merely out of net current assets. 

Nine of the country’s fifteen largest 
companies are selling for less than the 
book value of their assets—usually a very 
conservative figure. Every share of Unit- 
ed States Steel common stock is backed 
by $56.50 worth of assets; yet it is selling 
at $26 a share. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
with assets of $33 a share, goes currently 
at $16.38. 

Warning: The real meaning of these 
figures is startling. They show that if most 
of our corporations were not already in 
existence, it would be impossible today to 
create them. Their stock could not be 
sold for a high enough price to replace 
the present assets. 

If it were not so serious, the situation 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES DECLINE 


Newsweek — Starworth 


And a business decline may follow 


investment banker puts it: “Private enter- 
prise cannot possibly work if people are 
unwilling to take the risks of owning a 
share in industry.” 

To continue its growth and avoid a 
recession, the United States must have a 
new flow of equity capital into industry— 
capital invested in common stocks and 
sharing the full risks and rewards of the 
business. If industry gets it, we can look 
forward to a decade of unparalleled pros- 
perity. 

This is not wild optimism. We have 
today a sound basis for a long-range busi- 
ness boom. Depression and war have left 
industry woefully short of tools and 
equipment. Department of Commeice 
statistics show that for 60 years prior to 
1931 the nation’s expenditures for indus- 
trial equipment swept upward in an al- 
most unbroken trend. Then for the next 
fifteen years in a row they sagged far 
below normal. 

The lag in purchases of new equip- 
ment—the basic means of production— 
inexorably slowed the advance in our 
standard of living. In the ten years pre- 
ceding 1929 the flow of goods to the av- 


The deficiencies in plant and 
equipment are far from made up. 
Technology has swept far ahead of 
the existing facilities in most indus- 
trial plants. Dozens of innovations 
are ripe for introduction. Almost 
every corporation has innumerable 
projects on which it could spend 
money. But the money—the kind 
needed for expansion—is running 
out. 

Industry’s position is like that of 
a man on a raft in the middle of the 
ocean, dying of thirst. There is 
plenty of money, but it is not the 
right kind. 

Money, Wrong Kind: Banks 
and insurance companies are over- 
flowing with funds. And they are 
eager to lend them. But that is debt 
money, not equity money. It is a 
temporary loan, not a permanent 
investment. Managers of American 
corporations have learned to fear 
expansion by debt. Borrowing is 
merely a pill which palliates the 
headache. Sooner or later corporate 
expansion must slow down while 
the loan is repaid out of earnings. Expan- 
sion by debt is a boom-and-bust method 
of growth—boom when the loans art 
spent, bust while they are being repaid. 

The big industrial expansion of the 
20s was heavily financed by debt. The 
"30s were a bitter period of repayment. 
For most of those years—and even up 
to the end of the war—the retirement of 
securities by American corporations ex- 
ceeded the volume of new issues. 

Today, through lack of ability to ob- 
tain equity capital, industry has again 
been pushed into the same error, though 
to a degree which is not yet as serious as 
twenty years ago. The money to finance 
postwar expansion has come mainly from 
retained earnings and borrowing. In the 
three and a half years from Jan. 1, 1946, 
to July 1, 1949, industry raised $53,500,- 
000,000 from retained earnings and de- 
preciation charges, $23,500,000,000 from 
increased loans and credit, and a com- 
parative dribble — $4,500,000,000 — from 
the sale of stock to investors. 

Now these sources of funds are begin- 








*C. R. Noyes, American Economic Review, 
March 1947. 
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ning to dry up. Corporate earnings are 
still substantial but have passed their 
peak; this year they will total about 
$16,000,000,000, compared with $21,- 
000,000,000 in 1948. If industry wishes 
to continue borrowing, there are plenty of 
funds available; this is a matter of cor- 
porate judgment. But the end must come 
some day, and many bankers believe it is 
already in sight. In their opinion, some 
companies borrowing today should not 
be doing so. 

The Tax Wringer: What has hap- 
pened to the flow of equity capital which 
fostered the growth of American indus- 
try? It has been virtually taxed out of 
existence. The traditional source is the 
savings of people earning at least $10,000 
a year. Today there are more than twice 
as many people making $10,000 a year 
and up as there were twenty years ago. 
But their average income after taxes is 
$14,500 apiece, compared with $30,000 
in 1929. Taxes and a tremendous jump 
in the cost of living have virtually wiped 
out most of the risk capital which once 
fed industry. 

And the incentive to invest what sav- 
ings are left has been sharply curbed. 
The tax laws of the United States make 
it hard to believe that the nation is still 
interested in growth and development. 

Tax rates on big incomes—soaring as 
high as 77 per cent—make a potential in- 
vestor pause. Is the possible gain after 
taxes really worth the risk? For many it 
isn’t. They are better off investing in tax- 
exempt securities of state and local gov- 
ernments. 

And the capital-gains taxes are on a 
strictly “heads I win, tails you lose” basis. 
If a man makes $20,000 on an invest- 
ment in industry, he must pay a tax up to 
25 per cent. But if he loses $20,000—and 
does not have a capital gain to offset it 
—he is out of luck. Only $6,000—$1,000 
a year for six years—can be deducted 
from his regular income. And the per- 
missible deductions are no bigger if he 
loses $100,000 or $1,000,000. That is 
his worry. 

The tax rate on the income of small 
businesses, between $25,000 and $50,- 
000 a year, is 53 per cent—higher than 
on large corporations (38 per cent). If 
a new business loses money five years in 
a row, then begins to make a profit, it 
can deduct its losses only for the two 
most recent years. Often it must start 
paying income taxes before the enter- 
prise as a whole is out of the red. 

As a final barrier to progress, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue insists on very 
slow rates of depreciation. This prevents 
industry from replacing existing equip- 
ment and modernizing its plants as fast 
as it otherwise would. 

The savings of the country today are 
pouring mainly into new homes, govern- 
ment bonds, and big institutions. In the 
three years 1946-48 we put $12,300,- 
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000,000 into currency and bank deposits 
and $10,600,000,000 into life insurance 
and pensions. 

These institutions either do not or can- 
not invest in common stocks. Commercial 
and savings banks are not permitted to 
buy common stocks. Life-insurance com- 
panies may buy them only in certain 
states; less than 1 per cent of life-insur- 
ance assets is now invested in such shares, 
As a result, the great bulk of the nation’s 
savings is not available to industry as 
permanent capital. It is lent on a tem- 
porary basis, and must be repaid in full 
with interest. 

This means greater security tor the lit- 
tle man’s savings. But it also means in- 
security for his job. It forces industry to 
expand by fits and starts. If industry is to 
enjoy steady growth, it must have a steady 
supply of permanent capital. It must have 
the American people as its partners and 
shareholders. 

Potentialities: Life-insurance com- 
panies could well be permitted to invest 
part of their assets in common stocks. 
They might even offer a special policy 
backed entirely by equities. That would 
appeal to many shrewd buyers. Its value 
would tend to fluctuate with the cost of 
living and afford a measure of protection 
against inflation. Lack of protection 
against inflation is the greatest weakness 
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of life insurance today. The man who 
bought a $10,000 policy ten years ago 
does not have the same protection today 
because the dollar has lost 40 per cent of 
its purchasing power. 

The growth of mutual funds—those 
which pool small shareholders’ savings 
and invest them in common stock—is en- 
couraging. But the flow of capital from 
this source is still small. Savings banks 
could speed it greatly—if legally per- 
mitted to do so—by opening special sav- 
ings accounts backed entirely by common 
stock. The value of such accounts would 
fluctuate with stock prices; the risk would 
be greater. But so would the income. Top- 
grade common stocks now yield 6 per 
cent compared with 2 per cent on savings 
accounts. And how safe are present sav- 
ings accounts anyway, when 40 per cent 
of their real value can be wiped out by 
inflation? 

These changes could well provide a 
steady flow of permanent investment 
capital which would insure the continuous 
expansion of industry. But such changes— 
if they come—will be slow to develop. 
They will not be in time to save the pres- 
ent business boom. The greatest hope for 
equity capital in the immediate future lies 
in lowering the taxes on big incomes, the 
traditional source of such funds. 

This is a political as well as an eco- 
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To continue the boom, business needs more money from stockholders 
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New Model: The Oldsmobile “98” for 1950 has greater visibility 
and new body and fender lines; it is also lower and wider. The 
Oldsmobile “76” and “88” series show no basic appearance changes, 
but the popular “88” has been cut $55 to $65 on various models. 


nomic problem, The misunderstanding 
of wealth and the jealousy of big in- 
comes are so great today that any at- 
tempt to lower taxes faces tremendous 
political hurdles. While Russia is desper- 
ately trying to create wealth, we are 
still more interested in destroying it. 

The public has not yet grasped the 
fundamental fact that wealth invested in 
industry is good for everyone. We still 
do not understand that funds saved and 
invested in American business pay $10 
in wages and salaries to employes for 
every $1 in dividends to the owners—in 
other words, the pay-off to the public is 
ten times as great as the pay-off to the 
individual who saves and invests. 

In Washington, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report is now studying 
the problem of equity capital for iudus- 
try. And though the chairman, Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, is not known as 
a friend of business, both industry and 
Wall Street wish him well. If he can in- 
crease public understanding of this basic 
problem, it will be a tremendous public 
service. 

Otherwise the American people may 
continue to cut off their nose to spite 
their face. 

Reprints ot the foregoing report, and 
the tax article which appeared last week, 
are available on request to NEWSWEEK. 


HOUSING: 


Two Bedrooms for $5,700 


A big red semitrailer truck headed out 
of La Fayette, Ind., one day last week, 
carrying a sign which announced that it 
was owned: by the National Homes Corp. 
and was “transporting house No. 17,500.” 
Inside the trailéf was a prefabricated 
house, complete to its kitchen .eabinets. 

It wasn't the finest house in the world 
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or the biggest, but it would be set up on 
a lot and turned over to its new owner for 
less than $6,000. And it would return a 
profit to its builders. Those facts, to Na- 
tional Homes executives, balanced neat- 
ly. Without government help or heavy 
promotion, National was providing peo- 
ple with low-cost housing—and making 
money, too. 

This has been happening regularly 
ever since June 1940, when Jim Price, 
just turning 30, formed a firm to build 
prefabricated houses.. He had experience 
in real estate and in assembly-line hous- 
ing. Starting with a capital of $12,500— 
mostly borrowed—the company pushed 
out its first house in July, and by October 
of that year it was turning out twenty 
a month. During the war years he was 
forced to abandon his pet project to con- 
centrate on defense housing. 

When time came to resume peacetime 
production in 1945, the firm expanded its 
capital by issuing $250,000 in common 


stock and $250,000 in 6 per cent pre- 
ferred. There are about 300 stockholders 
now. Prewar National houses were selling 
in the $7,000-to-$10,000 bracket. But 
Price was anxious to take a crack at the 
low-cost field. 

Thrift Home: In 1948 he came up 
with the Thrift Home, priced at $5,700 
with a lot. (Local labor makes slight 
variations in the final cost.) For as little 
as $300 down, a family can get a two- 
bedroom home in any one of eight styles. 
Exterior walls are plastic-coated plywood; 
interiors are waterproof, crackproof wall- 
board. The living room is 12 by 16 
feet, and the bedrooms are 10 by 12 
and 8 by 12, respectively. A fully 
equipped kitchen and bath are included 
in the price. 

To keep the cost down, the house is 
devoid of extras. Closets have no doors. 
There are no ceiling fixtures except in 
the kitchen. Price frankly admits that his 
Thrift Home is no palace, but neither is it 
a potential shanty. And like his house, his 
business runs without frills with a sharp 
eye on costs: 
> Every bit of construction possible, even 
to the hanging of doors, is done at the 
factory by semiskilled labor trained for 
the job and paid at going wages. 

P A fleet of 57 trailer trucks rolls up an 
average of 160,000 miles a month, de- 
livering new houses in the Middle West. 
For longer trips, the houses are shipped 
in freight cars, but Price is sold on his 
truck system, which delivers a house on 
time directly to the lot. 

> National’s 150 dealers, located mostly 
in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
are part of the tightly controlled main 
organization. They receive a constant 
stream of advice and counsel from the 
home office, and they are expected to 
follow through on buyers. If a family 
can’t afford a National home, the dealer 
is under strict orders to refuse to sell. 
And when he does sell a house, he is ex- 
pected to keep tabs on it for at least a 
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No extras or frills, but a two bedroom house at less than $6,000 
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FOUR TYPICAL MACHINE SHOPS REPORT 


Longer 7 tool life” F 


WITH NEW 


J&L FREE CUTTING 


CASE HISTORY NO. | 


CASE HISTORY NO. 3 





For 4 years before “E” Steel was 
announced, this new, free-cutting 
bessemer screw stock was tried by 
independent machine shops through- 
out the metal-working industry. 

More than 6,100 tons were tested 
in over 100 applications! 

Report after report of these tests 
acknowledged the distinctly greater 
free-cutting efiiciency of J&L “E” 
Steel. Here are quotations from 4 
typical case histories: 


CASE HISTORY #1—Nuts: *. . . machines 
very well. . . finish excellent. . . tool life 
increased ...5 to 10% better production.” 








CASE HISTORIES SHOW 10% to 25% SUPERIOR MACHINABILITY 
OF NEW J&L “E” STEEL OVER ANY OTHER BESSEMER SCREW STOCK. 


CASE HISTORY #2—Sleeves: “‘. . . tool life 
increased 100% at normal speeds... better 
finish . . . shop people liked it.” 

CASE HISTORY #3—Couplings: “.. . . tool 
life increased two to four times . . . we were 
able to tap 1’ full internal pipe thread, 
almost impossible on regular material.” 
CASE HISTORY #4—Adding-Machine Parts: 
“. .. tool life increased up to 200%... 
uniformity of finish remained constant... 
considerably increased speeds without sac- 
rifice to finish.”’ 


You too can get greater economies 
in your machining operations with 
new J&L free-cutting “E” Steel. 
“E” Steel is available in three grades: 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, aswell as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and JALLOY (hi-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES « STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS « ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 








E-15, E-23 and E-33, each within 
the composition limits of the stand- 
ard bessemer screw steels and with 
similar tensile properties. All stand- 
ard sizes and shapes are available. 
For further information write for 
your copy of “J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

Please send me a copy of your, booklet 


“J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 
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Vous pleasure at meeting this fine 
old Bourbon will double when you 
discover its pleasing price. Here is 
the smoothness, the rich flavor, that 
only choicest whisky can provide. 
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year, in case of structural defects or ordi- 
nary householder gripes. 

> All National’s production is approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans Administration. Financ- 
ing is handled either through local banks 
or by the National Homes Acceptance 
Corp. In too many cases, pre-fab house 
manufacturers have run into the problem 
of financing their dealers’ purchases of 
homes. National’s financing subsidiary 
takes care of them, if local facilities are 
unavailable. 

Price himself isn’t sure how big he 
wants to make National—or what its po- 
tential really is. He is thinking of starting 
a branch somewhere near the East Coast, ad Concrete’s strength, durability comfortable the year around. It 
but that is for the future. Right now, ._. and firesafety give you long years is firesafe. It has long life, low 
the operation in La Fayette, Ind., seems pas 
to be doing all right. 





Selec CONCKETE for lifetime mil 


. in schools, public buildings, ...in a charming home of any 





hospitals, apartments, factories. style or size. A concrete home is 





of service at low annual cost. upkeep. It costs less per year to own. 


AIRLINES: 


Record Breakers 


The airlines logged some new records 
last week: 
> Tom Lanphier Jr., a second-world-war 
pilot credited with shooting down Ad- 
miral Yamamoto, circled the world by 
regular airline in just thirteen minutes 
less than five days. The flight, sponsored 
by the Air Force Association to dramatize 
the advance of aviation, cut 27 hours : 
and 28 minutes off last year’s record set om at »* = age ery egy A ED Ge 
by the New York State Athletic Commis- a ; a ast 
sion chairman, Edward Eagan. Lanphier 
spent about a day and a half on the 
ground, with seven hours in Hong Kong 
the longest of his twelve stopovers. He 
laundered his nylon shirt aboard plane. 
> John Henry Miller, a Nebraska farm 
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boy who became an airlines pilot, ac- Se E — heed ‘ 

cepted a trophy from his employers, Pan eA 4 om » be 
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ogged his 25, ying hour—a Pan- 

an record. It had Me iy him 30 years Celect or lifelong economy ™ 

and enough mileage for 160 round-the- . . in street and highway pave- ... in farm buildings and im- 

world trips. ments. Concrete’s reasonable first provements. Concrete saves feed a 
cost, long life and low mainte- and labor. Its resistance to fire, ea 

PRODUCTS: nance expense result in true low- rats, termites, storms and decay Bs, 

What’ S N ew oe annual-cost pavement service. keeps maintenance costs down. | 


Strong Tape: The Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., makers of “Scotch” 
tape, announced a new industrial-packag- 
ing tape made of microscopic unwoven 
glass filaments with rubber-adhesive back- 
ing. A 1l-inch-wide strip will support a 
500-pound load. Unlike wire, rope, or 
steel bands, the tape (transparent or col- 
ored) will not slip or damage the package. 

Mechanical Reefer: The U.S. Thermo 
Control Co., Minneapolis, has perfected a 
gasoline-engine system for mechanically 


refrigerating railroad freight cars. The sys- Pp oO R T LA | D Cc E | E | T A Ss Ss oc l AT l oO | 











tem, which would replace the traditional 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 

icing method, can be set for any desired ae j 

temperature between 20 degrees below Pomuohilolalelmelgelolilr soho mroMlil eehi-MeliloM-) tile MMi Mol mm lolailelireMe ul ulmelile 
zero and 60 above: it contains both cool- fo] d tl Lal olele lam cell -lalihi oa -t1-lelcaaMelsleM-lalelial-t-1elale Millom acela< 
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ing and heating cycles for precise control. 
Enough fuel can be carried in each car 
to provide nonstop service across the 
country. 

Combination Griddle: The H&S Metal 
Polishing Co., Cleveland, is producing a 
cast-aluminum griddle which can be used 
on a regular kitchen stove or, by attach- 
ing a set of legs, over an open campfire. 
The griddle handles twice as much food 
as the ordinary frying pan. 

Clothes Dampener: Humphrey-Callan- 
der & Co., Clinton, Ill., is marketing a 
plastic ironing bag which eliminates hand- 
sprinkling of clothes. Dry clothes are 
loaded into the bag, and a cup of water 
is added. A few hours later the clothes 
are uniformly damp and ready to iron. 

Visual Menus: Paul Henkel of the New 
York Society of Restaurateurs has intro- 
duced the “viand visualizer,” a small plas- 
tic version of the old-fashioned stereo- 
scope. Patrons can look through the 
viewer and watch a colored parade of 
house specialties, making their choice in 
this way rather than from a menu card. 


INDUSTRY: 
NAM Give and Take 


Oratory blistered the paint at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York last week. 
It shriveled the welfare state, British 
Socialism, high taxes, pensions for all, 
and union monopolies. For the 3,000 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers there for the 54th annual 
Congress of Industry, it was a chance 





Putnam succeeds Bennett at NAM 


to get their feelings off their chests in 
a friendly atmosphere. 

Rarely were the talks more forceful, 
rarely more needed. (For excerpts, see 
box on this page.) If the NAM could 
have been accused of crying wolf a dozen 
years ago, the rapid spread of statism in 
Europe and at home now seemed to jus- 
tify many of the alarums. But some 
thought it was the same old story of the 
NAM talking to itself. 

However, there was a new and hope- 
ful note. Instead of sticking to the usual 
formula of delivering prepared speeches 
to its members of like persuasion, the 
NAM, which represents 85 per cent of 
American industrial output, invited 
spokesmen for two groups of vocal critics 
to come in and ask questions. 


For half an hour 49 college students 
ran the gamut of business ethics, depres- 
sions, and the welfare state in quizzing 
such big and little businessmen as Rich- 
ard N. W. Harris of the Toni Co., Adam 
Bennion of Utah Power & Light, Herbert 
Smith of the Thermold Corp., and Miss 
N. Myra Glazier of the Sheppard En- 
velope Co. Some of the questions wan- 
dered and were awkwardly phrased; 
some of the answers were inconclusive. 
But when the time was up the crowd 
cried down a suggestion for adjournment 
and asked for more. 

The NAM’s second venture into un- 
rehearsed give-and-take was crisper, with 
such veteran newsmen as Carroll Binder 
(Minneapolis Tribune), Ralph McGill 
(Atlanta Constitution), Geoffrey Parsons 
(New York Herald Tribune), and Philip 
H. Parrish (Portland Oregonian). Top 
NAM spokesmen Wallace F. Bennett, 
Morris Sayre, Re’ ert R. Wason, Ira 
Mosher, and Earl sunting gave better 
than they took, in the view of some ob- 
servers. For the NAM it was a new audi- 
ence and a hopeful experiment. 

As its 1950 head, the NAM chose 
C. A. Putnam, president of a_ small 
Keene, N. H., firm, the Markem Machine 
Co. He succeeded Wallace F. Bennett. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Presents: The Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. estimates $1,600,000,- 
000 will be spent on Christmas gifts this 





The Challenge to America: Excerpts From NAM Speeches 


“I am amused to read at times that we 
must meet the challenge of Communism. 
What challenge? In 1900 the average 
residential consumption of electricity in 
the United States—and few could boast 
of having it—was 200 kilowatt hours; 
and the price 17 cents per kilowatt hour 

. Currently, domestic. use is approxi- 
mately 1,600 kilowatt hours at 3 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Where has that chal- 
lenge of a free economy been met by any 
collective economy?”—Edward C. Gray, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Stock Exchange 


“Our government prosecutes as a ‘mo- 
nopoly’ the A & P, whose stores handle 
about 6 per cent of the nation’s food sup- 
ply, which must keep its prices competi- 
tive with those of tens of thousands of 
other stores, and which is without power 
to make anyone go hungry. 

“Yet the government does nothing, 
and it can do nothing, about the Team- 
sters Union, whose members handle not 
a small fraction of the nation’s food sup- 
ply but virtually all of it; which can, 
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without fear of substantial competition, 
raise the cost of food almost at will, and 
which can shut off our entire supply of 
food and make us all go hungry.”—Theo- 
dore R. Iserman, of the New York law 
firm of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & Drye 


“A lot of political prattle has been 
directed toward so-called elimination 
of mergers and absorption. The big fish, 
they say, eat the little fish in business at 
a dangerous rate. This assertion is ridicu- 


lous . . . In 1947 only one firm in a thou- 
sand disappeared through merger or 


acquisition. This was one-third of the rate 
of 1929. There have been periods of 
mergers and acquisitions in our history, 
but in every case a normal relationshiv 
between bigs and smalls has been quickly 
restored. If big-business fish had to live 
on little fish alone, they would soon ap- 
pear bottom up on the surface of the 
economic séa.”—Raymond Moley, con- 
tributing editor, NEwswEEK 


“Unless the buying power of the 
masses, whose wants create markets, is 


progressively expanding, business man- 
agement will have to be content with a 
virtually static situation. There is scant 
future in trying to sell more goods to the 
shrinking rich and middle classes; and 
net foreign outlets will shrink as export 
subsidies decline and imports increase.” 
—Harold Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution 


“The 1950s will determine the future 
of the managerial function in America. 
The power struggle will be intensified not 
only because factory relations must be 
clarified, but also because we are enter- 
ing a cost-conscious period. In such a 
period decisive action by management 
becomes imperative. It must make de- 
cisions on work measurement, on meth- 
ods, on personnel, and the many other 
things which make for efficiency. Every 
one of these decisions runs smack into 
union power and union challenge. Recent 
examples are the ‘speed-of-work’ strikes 
at Bendix, Ford, and Singer.”—Edward T. 
Cheyfitz, assistant to the president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America 
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Convair XP5Y U.S. Navy Flying Boat 





Navy sponsors most powerful propeller-type engine 
ever cleared for flight! } 


A new American aircraft engine — the most advanced type in the world — is 
now revealed by the U.S. Navy. It’s the new Allison XT40 turbo-prop which 
develops more horsepower per pound of weight, with good fuel economy, 

than any propeller-type engine ever built by any nation. The engine currently . \ 
is rated at 5500 horsepower. \e 


The new Allison turbo-prop will enable any propeller-driven aircraft —for the 
military services or commercial airlines — to fly faster and carry increased 
pay loads over longer distances at higher altitudes. 








small size and light weight. Yet, fuel economy comparable to the best 


et ed 
This outstanding performance is accomplished through the engine’s high power, er } 
present-day commercial engines is retained. 


Horsepower-to-weight ratio, including extension shafting and 
reduction gear, is double that of our best present-day 
reciprocating engines —actually more than two horsepower 
per pound of engine weight. 


The new Allison XT40, consisting of two super-powered gas 
turbines, achieves these important results through high- 
compression ratio and the flexibility of the twin power plant. 


By outperforming reciprocating engines now in use, this new turbo- 


prop engine becomes a highly valuable stablemate for the turbo-jet ae a 
engines which power today’s very high speed military airplanes. Both URBO- 
these turbine-type engines use the same low-grade, readily Compare the small size 


of this engine, developing 

5500 horsepower, with the 
The ease and flexibility of installation of this type engine are aeaietend caitaaeee 
demonstrated by its first application in the Navy XP5Y 


Convair flying boat. Designers can utilize this compact, 

more powerful engine in all types of aircraft — both # 
military and commercial — to gain improved range 

and performance. 


Once more Allison, a world leader in aircraft 


available fuel; they do not need high-octane aviation gasoline. 





GENERAL 
engine development and production, has made an DIVISION OF MOTORS 
outstanding contribution to help keep America INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
first in the air. 














Builder of the famous J33 and J35 turbo-jet aircraft engines 











More motorists read outdoor advertising 











IMPULSE. What’s the best time to 
tell people about your product? 
When they are outdoors, ready to 
spend their money. And that’s 





are now available. Send for them 
today. General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 


when General Outdoor Posters sell 
your product. GOA makes people 
act...delivers the quick reminder 
that turns impulse into action. The 
facts about Outdoor Advertising 


* Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 














BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 










NATION-WIDE 
FACILITIES 








A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
{ J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone ]&H for a representative. We should like to tell 


you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
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BUSINESS 


year—about $40 per family. Of this, 
$320,000,000 will be for toys, an aver- 
age of $7.80 a child. 

>The R. H. Macy & Co. department 
store in New York (including its four 
local branches) and Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia reported new records in the 
dollar volume of sales for a single day. 

Steel: The trade magazine Iron Age 
predicted “there will be important steel 
price increases within the next several 
months.” The boost might amount to as 
much as $4 to $6 a ton. 

Cables: Democratic Sen. Ernest Mc- 
Farland, communications subcommittee 
chairman, warned the American Cable & 
Radio Corp. that private operation of in- 
ternational cables is “far from healthy.” 
The alternative, he said, is government 
operation, and “we may one day have to 
face such a reality.” 

Air-Conditioned War: Maritime Com- 
missioner Joseph K. Carson Jr., at a Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. lunch- 
eon, declared that builders of future pas- 
senger liners must put in air conditioning 
if they want to get a government ship- 
building subsidy. “This is important both 
to the health and morale of men traveling 
in troopships in wartime.” 

Competition: Two competing oil com- 
panies—Cities Service and Continental 
Oil—teamed up to finance a $42,000,000 
refinery at Lake Charles, La. At the dedi- 
cation, however, Continental President 
L. F. McCollum warned: “Our partner- 
ship ends at the gate. From there on we 
are in the competitive fight.” 

Flower Market: Flower growers in the 
San Francisco Bay area reported a five- 
fold increase in their $50,000,000 flower 
industry, the “direct result of the coming 
of the air-freight airlines three years 
ago.” 

Plant Dispersal: The 600,000-member 
International Association of Machinists, 
fearing for its members’ jobs, asked Con- 
gress to keep an eye on defense-plant dis- 
persal. “The present consequences of the 
military dispersal program are so catas- 
trophic,” said President Al Hayes, “that 
the decision as to which sections of the 
country to wreck . . . cannot be left to 
a few military minds alone.” 

Photographic Dyeing: The Vat-Craft 
Corp. of New York displayed a new proc- 
ess for dyeing textiles that is two-thirds 
faster than normal methods. The process, 
similar to photographic-film developing, 
uses as a catalyst a newly discovered 
uranium compound furnished by the 
Atcmic Energy Commission. 

Surplus: The American Institute of Ac- 
countants urged its members to quit us- 
ing the word “surplus” in company 
statements because it has a “connotation 
of excess, overplus, residue . . . whereas 
no such meaning is intended in account- 
ing.” Some proposed alternatives: re- 
tained earnings, appreciation of fixed 
assets. 


* Newsweek, December 19, 1949 
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in- Kodak Duaflex Camera—A 244 x 2% model 
y.” with big “reflex” finder. Three stops: f/8, 
ont 11, {/16. Double-exposure prevention, Kodar 
f/11, f I P 
to f/8 Lens. $19.85. With fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 
$12.75. Flasholder, $3.33. See also the very 
m- popular Brownie Reflex Camera, $ 16.95. 
in- 
*h- 
as- 
ng 
ip- 
Ith 
ne 
m- 
tal 
100 
di- 
2nt ( 
= . .» Because nowadays even the simplest Kodak cameras make 
beautiful full-color pictures as well as black-and-white... .and ) Kodak Tourist f/4.5 €amera —Kodak’s 
he with suitable accessory! lighting all models shown operate — | finest 2% x 3% folding model. New 
ve- ; hs . : 1/800 shutter, new-type release, built- 
ver right around the clock See them at your Kodak dealer's. , in exposure guide. $95. With f/4.5 lens, 
ng Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 1/200 shutter, $71. With f/6.3 lens, 
ars i $47.50; f/8.8 | ns, $38.50; Kodet 
i A Lens, $24.50. Flasholder, $11.08. 
ma All prices include | 
ian, Federal Tax } 
lis . 
the 
as- 
hat 
the 
to 
aft 
Oc- 
rds q 
m Kodak Medalist I! Camera — Finest 
sail lens in the 2% x 3% field— Kodak 
the Ektar f/3.5. 1/400 shutter, coupled 
range finder, automatic film stop, 
a, depth-of-field scale. $312.50. 
us Flasholder, $11.08. 
in\ 
ion ns 
eae Kodak Refiex 11 Camera — Kodak Kodak 35 Camera with Range Finder— 
- j ee Ektalite Field Lens boosts image Popular choice for miniature Kodachrome 
oe brightness 2% times. Twin f/3.5 photography. Speedy f/3.5 Lumenized lens, 
. Lumenized lenses, 1/300 shutter, automatic film stop, improved field case. 1/200 shutter. $86.75. Flasholder, $11.08. 
Negatives, 24% x 2%. With field case, $155. Flasholder, $11.08. Also see Kodak Retina I Camera, $72.75. 

















omething different 


something gay 
for gift or guest 
on Christmas day! 





For present- 
happiest holiday drink today ! Send it as 4 gift in the 
age above. Serve it to guests and hear them chee 
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giving OF party-giving Puerto Rican ru 
holiday change! A traditional Christmas drink since colonial days, it’s the 
distinctive gay gift pack- 
oht, dry, smoothness ! Sip 
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ular rum, Puerto Rican rum. 


Beat white ond yolk 


Ther 
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are many fine brands 


—these 
words on every bottle 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





FEW weeks ago fourteen academic 
A economists, several of whom 
might be expected to know better, 
came out in favor of “counter-cyclical 
fiscal action”—i.e., “surpluses in good 
times and deficits in bad.” I was forced 
to pass this by at the time because a 
worldwide monetary earthquake fell 
in the same week. But the 
admirable analysis of the 
“compensatory budget” the- 
ory in the December letter 
of the National City Bank 
provides a fresh occasion to 
take it up. 

“Annual budget balanc- 
ing,” declare the fourteen 
economists, “is both difficult 
in practice and unsound in 
principle.” That it is dif_fi- 
cult in practice all history attests. So 
is any other virtue or worth-while 
goal. But “maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually 
balanced” (to quote the pledge of the 
Democratic platform on which Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt ran in 1932) is an 
incomparably sounder principle than 
the foggy alternative offered by the 
fourteen. 


VEN they put in a patronizing word 
for the annually balanced budget. 
“One great merit it does have: it pro- 
vides a yardstick . . . Every govern- 
ment program undertaken has to be 
paid for in a clear and unequivocal 
sense . . . This is a principle every 
citizen can understand.” 

And dropping that principle has led 
and will lead in practice only to fiscal 
irresponsibility, inflationism, and even- 
tual disaster. 

An annually balanced budget has 
one enormous advantage. Everyone 
knows exactly how long a year is. 
Everyone knows on what day it begins 
and on what day it will end. But no- 
body knows how long a boom or de- 
pression is going to last while we are 
in it. Even hindsight can’t answer this 
question exactly. How do we know 
how far we are above or below normal 
unless we know what “normal” is? 
How do we know on just what day 
even a past depression stopped? Each 
set of statistics yields a different an- 
swer, Which set do we go by? How de- 
pendable are the statistics themselves? 

The fourteen want to throw away 











The Compensatory Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


the only real yardstick we have. The 
decision whether to plan for a surplus 
or a deficit, and exactly how big a defi- 
cit, would then be determined by 
somebody’s guess about the economic 
future. “We can, however, reasonably 
expect that the budget be formulated 
in the light of economic judgment 
available.” Whose  judg- 
ment? Leon Keyserling’s, 
say? And suppose the eco- 
nomic forecasts of the Ad- 
ministration prove as bad in 
the future as in the past? 
Well, better luck next time. 

The compensatory-budget 
theory subordinates or dis- 
regards the maladjustments 
in costs and prices that may 
be causing stagnation. It 
especially ignores the relationship of 
unemployment to excessive wage 
rates. It assumes that booms or de- 
pressions are the purely mechanical 
result of the volume of money avail- 
able for spending. It overlooks what 
Albert Hahn has called the “compen- 
sating reactions to compensatory 
spending’—the chief of which is the 
destruction of business confidence. 

But even if it had none of these eco- 
nomic weaknesses, the political conse- 
quences of the “compensatory” budget 
are alone decisive against it. The budg- 
et is to be balanced only when condi- 
tions are “normal,” and overbalanced 
only when they are positively boom- 
ing. At such times the politicians are 
to increase taxes and reduce expendi- 
tures to bring the boom to a halt. This 
reversal would be politically unpopu- 
lar and perhaps politically fatal. 


VEN at the height of an inflationary 

boom, therefore, the party in 
power could never be brought to ad- 
mit that the boom was quite high 
enough to be halted. We have seen an 
example of this even within the last 
twelve months. So even in a year 
when we count our national income 
at the second dizziest height it has 
reached, we face a probable budget 
deficit of $5,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000. 

The compensatory-spending philos- 
ophers merely put into the hands of 
the inflationists and spendthrift poli- 
ticians a theory that they can and will 
use to their own ends. 
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IN COMPACT 
INDUSTRIAL 


If you operate a so-called 
“small business” you’re off to 
a head start in Massachusetts, 
where distances are short, good 
labor is always close-by and 
markets for your merchandise 
are at your very door. 

Small business grows big 
and “goes big” in this State. 
Welcomed and encouraged by 
our cities and towns, it is 
aided officially by the Small 
Business Division of the Mas- 
sachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission. 

Write for more-detailed in- 
formation about our superior 
facilities in your behalf. 


the move ron... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


because 


© Lawor is SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 
rv) MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 
iv) RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


* 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts 
velopment and Industrial -Commis 
sion, Room 102A, State House 
Boston 33, Massachusetts 




















APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


drvevteny and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
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nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 


YOUR FRIENDS 
OVERSEAS WON'T 


GUESS 


ABOUT WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 








What do we want 
for Christmas? 
Your presence, 


of course. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 
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SPORTS 


FOOTBALL: 


Peace, It’s Cheaper 


Last week Leon Hart, the bull-necked 
Notre Dame end, mentioned $25,000 as 
a starting point for any talks about his 
professional football services. At the 
week’s end, without talking to anyone, 
Hart and many another college star 
stopped thinking of such heady sums. 
After four years of butting heads at a cost 
of millions, pro football’s two major 
groups—the National League and the All- 
America Conference—merged. 

The most expensive feature of their 
war had been the competitive bidding 
for players; matters reached the point 
where one owner, Alexis Thompson of 
Philadelphia, sold out after his players’ 
payroll had increased from $41,000 in 
1941 to more than $250,000 in 1948. But 
other owners, understandably anxious 
for a settlement of the fight by merger or 
interleague cooperation, were stymied 
by National League tories who wanted 
only to pick up the All-America’s best 
box-office clubs and throw the rest away. 

When the blending of the two groups 
into a National-American League was 
announced Dec. 9, there was no doubt 
that the National and its tories were the 
winners, The new alignment merely re- 
tained all ten National clubs (Chicago 
Bears, Chicago Cardinals, Detroit Lions, 
Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, 
New York Bulldogs, New York Giants, 
Philadelphia Eagles, Pittsburgh Steelers, 
Washington Redskins) and added three 
All-America teams—the Cleveland Browns 
and San Francisco 49ers (best box-office 
spots in the dismantled league) and the 
Baltimore Colts. 

The deal also meant that players once 
more would have to come to terms with 
whatever club they were assigned to in 
a league draft. Owners exultantly has- 
tened to explain what that meant. “Play- 
ers who got $10,000 and $12,000 this 
year,” Mickey McBride of Cleveland said, 
“will be playing for half that—or less.” 


HOCKEY: 
Thinner Winner 


The closer his Toronto Maple Leafs 
skidded toward fifth place in the National 
Hockey League, the more Conn Smythe 
looked like a man choking on something. 
Two weeks ago, after watching them 
practice perfunctorily, he spat it out. 

“This is the highest-paid team in the 
league,” he reminded the winners of the 
last three world (Stanley Cup) cham- 
pionships. “You get $1,000 a man higher 
than the lowest-paid club. I want my 
dollars’ worth.” 

More sympathetic judges blamed in- 
juries for the Toronto slump. To the 


club’s general manager, however, the 
main trouble was as obvious and reme- 
diable as his goal tender’s bartender 
belly. The 5-foot-9 goalie, Turk Broda, 
was up to a waddling 197 pounds. Harry 
Watson was taller (5-foot-11) but also 
heavier (205), and Garth Boesch (195), 
Vic Lynn (189), Sid Smith (183) and 
Howie Meeker (171) also looked over- 
stuffed. Smythe benched Broda and com- 
manded the others to take off anywhere 





Acme 


Broda followed orders fast 


from 9 to 3 pounds that very week or 
face suspensions and maybe $500 fines. 

On Dec. 1 Broda sat out a game in a 
Toronto uniform for the first time since 
he began a streak of 634 consecutive per- 
formances with that club back in the 
1936-37 campaign. Toronto lost, 2-0, 
with a 126-pound rookie goalie, Gil 
Mayer, but the Turk neither floated nor 
pouted. He went on a two-meal day, ruled 
out all desserts, potatoes, and butter, took 
his tea straight, swigged grapefruit juice 
to the point of hating it, and joined his 
indicted colleagues in gym workouts. 
Between them, they shed 41 pounds in 
72 hours. Broda took off 9% pounds—2% 
more than Smythe had ordered. 

Back on the job Dec. 3, the league’s 
oldest (35) player got a greeting from 
the Toronto band (“Happy Days Are 
Here Again”) and a 2-0 shutout over the 
New York Rangers. Last week the league- 
leading Detroit Red Wings, the Chicago 
Black Hawks, and the Boston Bruins were 
turned back with a solitary goal each. 
Unable to win one game in seven before 
Smythe’s blow-off, the Leafs scored four 
straight victories and moved up to second 
place. Of ten Toronto goals, the club’s 
reducing class had a hand in nine. 

If that proved Smythe’s argument 
about their condition, he showed no signs 
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; You can hurdle the Christmas problem in one swoop 
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. with Newsweek... the gift that “goes over big” with 
7 
r ‘ everyone from eighteen to eighty! For Newsweek 
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ing and heating cycles for precise control. 
Enough fuel can be carried in each car 
to provide nonstop service across the 
country. 

Combination Griddle: The H&S Metal 
Polishing Co., Cleveland, is producing a 
cast-aluminum griddle which can be used 
on a regular kitchen stove or, by attach- 
ing a set of legs, over an open campfire. 
The griddle handles twice as much food 
as the ordinary frying pan. 

Clothes Dampener: Humphrey-Callan- 
der & Co., Clinton, IL, is marketing a 
plastic ironing bag which eliminates hand- 
sprinkling of clothes. Dry clothes are 
loaded into the bag, and a cup of water 
is added. A few hours later the clothes 
are uniformly damp and ready to iron. 

Visual Menus: Paul Henkel of the New 
York Society of Restaurateurs has intro- 
duced the “viand visualizer,” a small plas- 
tic version of the old-fashioned stereo- 
scope. Patrons can look through the 
viewer and watch a colored parade of 
house specialties, making their choice in 
this way rather than from a menu card. 


INDUSTRY: 


NAM Give and Take 


Oratory blistered the paint at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York last week. 
It shriveled the welfare state, British 
Socialism, high taxes, pensions for all, 
and union monopolies. For the 3,000 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers there for the 54th annual 
Congress of Industry, it was a chance 





Putnam succeeds Bennett at NAM 


to get their feelings off their chests in 
a friendly atmosphere. 

Rarely were the talks more forceful, 
rarely more needed. (For excerpts, see 
box on this page.) If the NAM could 
have been accused of crying wolf a dozen 
years ago, the rapid spread of statism in 
Europe and at home now seemed to jus- 
tify many of the alarums. But some 
thought it was the same old story of the 
NAM talking to itself. 

However, there was a new and hope- 
ful note. Instead of sticking to the usual 
formula of delivering prepared speeches 
to its members of like persuasion, the 
NAM, which represents 85 per cent of 
American industrial output, invited 
spokesmen for two groups of vocal critics 
to come in and ask questions. 


For half an hour 49 college students 
ran the gamut of business ethics, depres- 
sions, and the welfare state in quizzing 
such big and little businessmen as Rich- 
ard N. W. Harris of the Toni Co., Adam 
Bennion of Utah Power & Light, Herbert 
Smith of the Thermold Corp., and Miss 
N. Myra Glazier of the Sheppard En- 
velope Co. Some of the questions wan- 
dered and were awkwardly phrased; 
some of the answers were inconclusive. 
But when the time was up the crowd 
cried down a suggestion for adjournment 
and asked for more. 

The NAM’s second venture into un- 
rehearsed give-and-take was crisper, with 
such veteran newsmen as Carroll Binder 
(Minneapolis Tribune), Ralph McGill 
(Atlanta Constitution), Geoffrey Parsons 
(New York Herald Tribune), and Philip 
H. Parrish (Portland Oregonian). Top 
NAM spokesmen Wallace F. Bennett, 
Morris Sayre, Robert R. Wason, Ira 
Mosher, and Earl Bunting gave better 
than they took, in the view of some ob- 
servers. For the NAM it was a new audi- 
ence and a hopeful experiment. 

As its 1950 head, the NAM chose 
C. A. Putnam, president of a small 
Keene, N. H., firm, the Markem Machine 
Co. He succeeded Wallace F. Bennett. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Presents: The Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. estimates $1,600,000,- 
000 will be spent on Christmas gifts this 





The Challenge to America: Excerpts From NAM Speeches 


“I am amused to read at times that we 
must meet the challenge of Communism. 
What challenge? In 1900 the average 
residential consumption of electricity in 
the United States—and few could boast 
of having it—was 200 kilowatt hours; 
and the price 17 cents per kilowatt hour 
. . » Currently, domestic use is approxi- 
mately 1,600 kilowatt hours at 3 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Where has that chal- 
lenge of a free economy been met by any 
collective economy?”—Edward C. Gray, 
executive vice president of the New York 
Stock Exchange 


“Our government prosecutes as a ‘mo- 
nopoly’ the A & P, whose stores handle 
about 6 per cent of the nation’s food sup- 
ply, which must keep its prices competi- 
tive with those of tens of thousands of 
other stores, and which is without power 
to make anyone go hungry. 

“Yet the government does nothing, 
and it can do nothing, about the Team- 
sters Union, whose members handle not 
a small fraction of the nation’s food sup- 
ply but virtually all of it; which can, 
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without fear of substantial competition, 
raise the cost of food almost at will, and 
which can shut off our entire supply of 
food and make us all go hungry.”—Theo- 
dore R. Iserman, of the New York law 
firm of Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & Drye 


“A lot of political prattle has been 
directed toward so-called elimination 
of mergers and absorption. The big fish, 
they say, eat the little fish in business at 
a dangerous rate. This assertion is ridicu- 
lous . . . In 1947 only one firm in a thou- 
sand disappeared through merger or 
acquisition. This was one-third of the rate 
of 1929. There have been periods of 
mergers and acquisitions in our history, 
but in every case a normal relationshiv 
between bigs and smalls has been quickly 
restored. If big-business fish had to live 
on little fish alone, they would soon ap- 
pear bottom up on the surface of the 
economic séa.”—Raymond Moley, con- 
tributing editor, NEwswEEK 


“Unless the buying power of the 
masses, whose wants create markets, is 


progressively expanding, business man- 
agement will have to be content with a 
virtually static situation. There is scant 
future in trying to sell more goods to the 
shrinking rich and middle classes; and 
net foreign outlets will shrink as export 
subsidies decline and imports increase.” 
—Harold Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution 


“The 1950s will determine the future 
of the managerial function in America. 
The power struggle will be intensified not 
only because factory relations must be 
clarified, but also because we are enter- 
ing a cost-conscious period. In such a 
period decisive action by management 
becomes imperative. It must make de- 
cisions on work measurement, on meth- 
ods, on personnel, and the many other 
things which make for efficiency. Every 
one of these decisions runs smack into 
union power and union challenge. Recent 
examples are the “speed-of-work’ strikes 
at Bendix, Ford, and Singer.”—Edward T. 
Cheyfitz, assistant to the president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America 


Newsweek, December 19, 1949 
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Navy sponsors most powerful propeller-type engine 
ever cleared for flight! ! 


A new American aircraft engine — the most advanced type in the world — is 
now revealed by the U.S. Navy. It’s the new Allison XT40 turbo-prop which 
develops more horsepower per pound of weight, with good fuel economy, 
than any propeller-type engine ever built by any nation. The engine currently 
is rated at 5500 horsepower. 


The new Allison turbo-prop will enable any propeller-driven aircraft —for the 
military services or commercial airlines —to fly faster and carry increased 
pay loads over longer distances at higher altitudes. 





This outstanding performance is accomplished through the engine’s high power, 
small size and light weight. Yet, fuel economy comparable to the best 
present-day commercial engines is retained. 






Horsepower-to-weight ratio, including extension shafting and 
reduction gear, is double that of our best present-day 
reciprocating engines —actually more than two horsepower 
per pound of engine weight. 


The new Allison XT40, consisting of two super-powered gas 
turbines, achieves these important results through high- 
compression ratio and the flexibility of the twin power plant. 


By outperforming reciprocating engines now in use, this new turbo- 
prop engine becomes a highly valuable stablemate for the turbo-jet ALLISON XT40 
engines which power today’s very high speed military airplanes. Both TURBO-PROP 
these turbine-type engines use the same low-grade, readily Compare the small size 


. “ ee . of this engine, developing 
available fuel; they do not need high-octane aviation gasoline. $600 hemmpewen, uth Ge 


The ease and flexibility of installation of this type engine are man inthe photograph chove 
demonstrated by its first application in the Navy XP5Y 








Convair flying boat. Designers can utilize this compact, s 
more powerful engine in all types of aircraft — both # 

military and commercial —to gain improved range 

and performance. ; 


Once more Allison, a world leader in aircraft 
engine development and production, has made an DIVISION OF 
outstanding contribution to help keep America INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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first in the air. 
Builder of the famous J33 and J35 turbo-jet aircraft engines 














More motorists read outdoor advertising 

















IMPULSE. What’s the best time to are now available. Send for them 
tell people about your product? today. General Outdoor Advertis- 
When they are outdoors, ready to ing Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 


spend their money. And that’s Chicago 7, Illinois. 
when General Outdoor Posters sell 

your product. GOA makes people 

act ...delivers the quick reminder * Covers 1400 
that turns impulse intoaction.The /eading cities 
facts about Outdoor Advertising %4 “wns 














BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 






NATION-WIDE 
_ FACILITIES 
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A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
4 J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone ]&H for a representative. We should like to tell 


you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND ~+ PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO «+ SEATTLE 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + MONTREAL + TORONTO + HAVANA 
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year—about $40 per family. Of this, 
$320,000,000 will be for toys, an aver- 
age of $7.80 a child. 

>The R. H. Macy & Co. department 
store in New York (including its four 
local branches) and Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia reported new records in the 
dollar volume of sales for a single day. 

Steel: The trade magazine Iron Age 
predicted “there will be important steel 
price increases within the next several 
months.” The boost might amount to as 
much as $4 to $6 a ton. 

Cables: Democratic Sen. Ernest Mc- 
Farland, communications subcommittee 
chairman, warned the American Cable & 
Radio Corp. that private operation, of in- 
ternational cables is “far from healthy.” 
The alternative, he said, is government 
operation, and “we may one day have to 
face such a reality.” 

Air-Conditioned War: Maritime Com- 
missioner Joseph K. Carson Jr., at a Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. lunch- 
eon, declared that builders of future pas- 
senger liners must put in air conditioning 
if they want to get a government ship- 
building subsidy. “This is important both 
to the health and morale of men traveling 
in troopships in wartime.” 

Competition: Two competing oil com- 
panies—Cities Service and Continental 
Oil—teamed up to finance a $42,000,000 
refinery at Lake Charles, La. At the dedi- 
cation, however, Continental President 
L. F. McCollum warned: “Our partner- 
ship ends at the gate. From there on we 
are in the competitive fight.” 

Flower Market: Flower growers in the 
San Francisco Bay area reported a five- 
fold increase in their $50,000,000 flower 
industry, the “direct result of the coming 
of the air-freight airlines three years 
ago.” 

Plant Dispersal: The 600,000-member 
International Association of Machinists, 
fearing for its members’ jobs, asked Con- 
gress to keep an eye on defense-plant dis- 
persal. “The present consequences of the 
military dispersal program are so catas- 
trophic,” said President Al Hayes, “that 
the decision as to which sections of the 
country to wreck . . . cannot be left to 
a few military minds alone.” 

Photographic Dyeing: The Vat-Craft 
Corp. of New York displayed a new proc- 
ess for dyeing textiles that is two-thirds 
faster than normal methods. The process, 
similar to photographic-film developing, 
uses as a catalyst a newly discovered 
uranium compound furnished by the 
Atcmic Energy Commission. 

Surplus: The American Institute of Ac- 
countants urged its members to quit us- 
ing the word “surplus” in company 
statements because it has a “connotation 
of excess, overplus, residue . . . whereas 
no such meaning is intended in account- 
ing.” Some proposed alternatives: re- 
tained earnings, appreciation of fixed 
assets. 


* Newsweek, December 19, 1949 
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Kodak Duaflex Camera—A . x 2% model 
with big “reflex” finder. Three stops: f/8, 
f/11, f/16. Double-exposure prevention, Kodar 
f/8 Lens. $19.85. With fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 
$12.75. Flasholder, $3.33. See also the very 
popular Brownie Reflex Camera, $ 16,95. 


Wd, 


y 








. .» Because nowadays even the simplest Kodak cameras make 


beautiful full-color pictures as well as black-and-white...and ) 










with suitable accessory) lighting all models shown operate 
right around the clock, See them at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. A 


a 


All prices include 
Federal Tax 






Kodak Medalist Il Camera — Finest 
lens in the 2% x 3% field— Kodak 


range finder, automatic film stop, 
depth-of-field scale. $312.50. 
Flasholder, $11.08. 


Kodak Reflex I! Camera — Kodak 
Ektalite Field Lens boosts image 
brightness 2% times. Twin f/3.5 
Lumenized lenses, 1/300 shutter, automatic film stop, improved field case. 
Negatives, 24% x 24%. With field case, $155. Flasholder, $11.08. 


f/2.7 lens, $79; f/}. 


Ektar f/3.5. 1/400 shutter, coupled 





Kodak 


Cine-Kodak I = 


Magazine 8 Ca - * 

3-second magazing loading, 

f/1.9 Lumenizéd fens, slow motion. 
$147.50. Also s¢e ©ine-Kodak 
Reliant Camera, Lg low-cost 8mm. 
roll film. No film heading. With 
ens, $97.50. 
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Kodak Tourist ¢/4.5 Camera — Kodak’s 
finest 2% x 3% folding model. New 
1/800 shutter, new-type release, built- 
in exposure guide. $95. With f/4.5 lens, 
1/200 shutter, $71. With f/6.3 lens, 
$47.50; {/8.8 léns, $38.50; Kodet 
Lens, $24.50. Flasholder, $11.08. 





Kodak 35 Camera with Range Finder— 
Popular choice for miniature Kodachrome 
photography. Speedy f/3.5 Lumenized lens, 
1/200 shutter. $86.75. Flasholder, $11.08. 
Also see Kodak Retina I Camera, $72.75. 
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PUERTO RICO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, SAN JUAN, P. R. 








There are many fine brands 
—these words on every bottle 
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Light and Dry—not heavy and sweet 
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The Compensatory Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


FEW weeks ago fourteen academic 
A economists, several of whom 
might be expected to know better, 
came out in favor of “counter-cyclical 
fiscal action”—i.e., “surpluses in good 
times and deficits in bad.” I was forced 
to pass this by at the time because a 
worldwide monetary earthquake fell 
in the same week. But the 
admirable analysis of the 
“compensatory budget” the- 
ory in the December letter 
of the National City Bank 
provides a fresh occasion to 
take it up. 

“Annual budget balanc- 
ing,” declare the fourteen 
economists, “is both difficult 
in practice and unsound in 
principle.” That it is dif_i- 
cult in practice all history attests. So 
is any other virtue or worth-while 
goal. But “maintenance of the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually 
balanced” (to quote the pledge of the 
Democratic platform on which Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt ran in 1932) is an 
incomparably sounder principle than 
the foggy alternative offered by the 
fourteen. 


VEN they put in a patronizing word 
for the annually balanced budget. 
“One great merit it does have: it pro- 
vides a yardstick . . . Every govern- 
ment program undertaken has to be 
paid for in a clear and unequivocal 
sense . . . This is a principle every 
citizen can understand.” 

And dropping that principle has led 
and will lead in practice only to fiscal 
irresponsibility, inflationism, and even- 
tual disaster. 

An annually balanced budget has 
one enormous advantage. Everyone 
knows exactly how long a year is. 
Everyone knows on what day it begins 
and on what day it will end. But no- 
body knows how long a boom or de- 
pression is going to last while we are 
in it. Even hindsight can’t answer this 
question exactly. How do we know 
how far we are above or below normal 
unless we know what “normal” is? 
How do we know on just what day 
even a past depression stopped? Each 
set of statistics yields a different an- 
swer, Which set do we go by? How de- 
pendable are the statistics themselves? 

The fourteen want to throw away 





the only real yardstick we have. The 
decision whether to plan for a surplus 
or a deficit, and exactly how big a defi- 
cit, would then be determined by 
somebody’s guess about the economic 
future. “We can, however, reasonably 
expect that the budget be formulated 
in the light of economic judgment 
available.” Whose  judg- 
.nent? Leon Keyserling’s, 
say? And suppose the eco- 
nomic forecasts of the Ad- 
ministration prove as bad in 
the future as in the past? 
Well, better luck next time. 

The compensatory-budget 
theory subordinates or dis- 
regards the maladjustments 
in costs and prices that may 
be causing stagnation. It 
especially ignores the relationship of 
unemployment to excessive wage 
rates. It assumes that booms or de- 
pressions are the purely mechanical 
result of the volume of money avail- 
able for spending. It overlooks what 
Albert Hahn has called the “compen- 
sating reactions to compensatory 
spending’—the chief of which is the 
destruction of business confidence. 

But even if it had none of these eco- 
nomic weaknesses, the political conse- 
quences of the “compensatory” budget 
are alone decisive against it. The budg- 
et is to be balanced only when condi- 
tions are “normal,” and overbalanced 
only when they are positively boom- 
ing. At such times the politicians are 
to increase taxes and reduce expendi- 
tures to bring the boom to a halt. This 
reversal would be politically unpopu- 
lar and perhaps politically fatal. 


VEN at the height of an inflationary 

boom, therefore, the party in 
power could never be brought to ad- 
mit that the boom was quite high 
enough to be halted. We have seen an 
example of this even within the last 
twelve months. So even in a year 
when we count our national income 
at the second dizziest height it has 
reached, we face a probable budget 
deficit of $5,000,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000,000. 

The compensatory-spending philos- 
ophers merely put into the hands of 
the inflationists and spendthrift poli- 
ticians a theory that they can and will 
use to their own ends. 








Newsweek, December ~" '°19 


IN COMPACT 
INDUSTRIAL 





If you operate a so-called 
“small business” you’re off to 
a head start in Massachusetts, 
where distances are short, good 
labor is always close-by and 
markets for your merchandise 
are at your very door. 

Small business grows big 
and “goes big” in this State. 
Welcomed and encouraged by 
our cities and towns, it is 
aided officially by the Small 
Business Division of the Mas- 
sachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission. 

Write for more-detailed in- 
formation about our superior 
facilities in your behalf. 
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Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
echusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts 
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Boston 33, Massachusetts 











RIDES THE 
RAILS 


There’s a new thrill to traveling today, behind smooth, clean, quiet 
diesel locomotives. With little apparent effort, and in any weather, 


these powerful units speedily close the gaps between distant points 
and greatly enhance the luxury and comfort of railway travel. 
New cars, too, with their wide windows, vista domes, interior 


fittings and decorations, and important mechanical improvements, 

deepen the day-and-night enjoyment of all who travel on business 

or for pleasure. They meet the call to work or restful relaxation! 
These constantly improved services, requiring huge financial in- 








EQUIPPED BY NATIONAL 


When you ride these new 
trains, chances are that your 
enjoyment is heightened by 
Rubber-Cushioned Draft 
Gears and Tightlock Couplers 
by NATIONAL. Since 1868, we 
have led in the improvement 
of mechanical devices, of cast 
steel and malleable iron, for 
rail transportation. Our mod- 
ern facilities and advanced 
engineering are available for 
quantity production of cast- 
ings for any industry. 








NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND 


10602 QUINCY AVENUE 


vestments, signify the alertness 
of railroad managements and in- 
dicate their constant endeavors 
to give the traveling public the 
utmost in transportation con- 
venience, comfort and speed. 
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—— RELIGION —— 


Stray Shepherds 


One matter on which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has little to say is its problem 
of renegade priests—men who break their 
vows of ordination and go out into the 
world as laymen. Some marry; others en- 
ter business. Still others turn for help to 
such organizations 
as Christ’s Mission 
in New York, which 
publishes The Con- 
verted Catholic 
Magazine under the 
editorship of L. H. 
Lehmann, an ex- 
priest. 

That all these 
stray shepherds are 
unhappy is the con- 
tention of Dr, E. 
Boyd Barrett. Him- 
self one of the lost 
sheep, Dr. Barrett chronicles his own ex- 
periences in a new book, “Shepherds in 
the Mist.”* It is a short and simple chron- 
icle, written with Irish charm and a touch 
of Irish sentimentality, but its treatment 
of a touchy subject is forthright. 

Dublin-born Father Barrett was a mem- 
ber of the Jesuit order. Prior to 1924 he 
taught psychology for five years at 
Georgetown University and sought to 
make “psychology an adjunct to religion.” 
He and his superiors quarreled over his 
methods, and he left the order. 

Return: For 22 years Dr. Barrett re- 
mained outside the Catholic Church. In 
1931 he married Miss Ann Berkeley 
O’Beirne, and they had one son who is 
now at Stanford University. Dr, Barrett 
supported himself as a lay psychologist 
and by writing. 

All this time Dr. Barrett’s mother and 
brother in Ireland were praying for his 
return to the church of his youth. He him- 
self was feeling drawn back. A few months 
after his brother's death in 1946, he be- 
came reconverted. 

Although Dr. Barrett was, is, and will 
be a priest forever from the day of his 
ordination in 1917, he is not now back in 
the priesthood. As he explains it in his 
book—which is published with church 
approval—“the marriage of a priest when 
legal conditions are fulfilled is duly recog- 
nized as a lawful marriage, and the priest 
incurs the civil and social obligations of 
other married men. In the eyes of the 
church, however, he is not married.” 

Dr. Barrett, now 66, lives on a farm in 
Santa Cruz County, Calif., with his wife, 
but they may enjoy only a brother-sister 
relationship. He has written “Shepherds 
in the Mist” to help others like himself— 
royalties will go to assist them—and to 
urge Catholics to pray for their stray 
shepherds. 





Barrett in 1930 





*SHEPHERDS IN THE Mist. By E, Boyd Barrett. 
102 pages. Declan X. McMullen. $2. 
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1 Tke’s Double Life 


While President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
of Columbia University vacationed in 
Texas (see page 13) amid talk of another 
presidency for him in 1952, his students 
at home were far from satisfied. The Co- 
lumbia Daily Spectator, student paper, 
blasted Ike with both barrels in an edi- 
torial entitled “Security and Hot Dogs.” 

Attacking the general’s recent remark 
that perhaps people “wanted champagne 
and caviar when they should have beer 

d and hot dogs,” the editorial maintained 

that “the American tradition we know .. . 
assures any citizen that he may some day 

| eat champagne and caviar, and in the 
White House at that.” The Spectator 
(circulation, 15,000) added that Ike’s 
criticism of “security” as the American 
people’s goal was unjust, as the public 
needed it against “economic liberty” 
which for so long held up minimum hour 
and wage laws, the formation of labor 
unions, and collective bargaining. 

The editorial identified General Eisen- 
hower as the man “who doubles as presi- 
dent of this university.” 


EDUCATION 





or waited on tables. Why not, he asked 
the bureau which badly needed young 
scientists, steal a march on business and 
hire these boys during the vacations be- 
fore their junior and senior years, 

The bureau agreed, and, under its 
auspices, the Navy also joined the plan. 
Civil service would give the boys exams 
in the winter and spring. The 400-odd 
making 90 or better grades would then 
be invited to work for three months at 
a total of $600 to $700. 

The winter of 1948, when the plan 
started, 2,000 youngsters applied. Last 
year 5,000 asked to take the exam. This 
week, as announcements for the 1950 
tests went out, educators reported tre- 
mendous interest in the project. Some 
10,000 future scientists were expected to 
apply for about 400 jobs which will be 
open this spring. 

The tests—keyed to snare physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, and engineers 
—are held all over the country. Those 
who are accepted arrive in Washington 
in June, go on civil-service status, and 
work a 40-hour week. They may be given 
jobs in important isotope research, in 
study of the upper atmosphere, in ord- 
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government scientific agencies have 
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watched helplessly while industry signed 
them up. 

But Ray Randall, personnel officer of 
the National Bureau of Standards, no- 
ticed that during pregraduation summer 
vacations, many potential Einsteins 
worked in service stations, slung sodas, 


work for the bureau at $3,100 a year. 
Although salaries for permanent em- 
ployes are $200 to $300 a year less than 
those industry offers, the bureau finds 
that civil-service privileges plus the 
chance to do research on their own keep 
the boys coming—and staying. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Peace, It’s Cheaper 


Last week Leon Hart, the bull-necked 
Notre Dame end, mentioned $25,000 as 
a starting point for any talks about his 
professional football services. At the 
week’s end, without talking to anyone, 
Hart and many another college star 
stopped thinking of such heady sums. 
After four years of butting heads at a cost 
of millions, pro football’s two major 
groups—the National League and the All- 
America Conference—merged. 

The most expensive feature of their 
war had been the competitive bidding 
for players; matters reached the point 
where one owner, Alexis Thompson of 
Philadelphia, sold out after his players’ 
payroll had increased from $41,000 in 
1941 to more than $250,000 in 1948. But 
other owners, understandably anxious 
for a settlement of the fight by merger or 
interleague cooperation, were stymied 
by National League tories who wanted 
only to pick up the All-America’s best 
box-office clubs and throw the rest away. 

When the blending of the two groups 
into a National-American League was 
announced Dec. 9, there was no doubt 
that the National and its tories were the 
winners. The new alignment merely re- 
tained all ten National clubs (Chicago 
Bears, Chicago Cardinals, Detroit Lions, 
Green Bay Packers, Los Angeles Rams, 
New York Bulldogs, New York Giants, 
Philadelphia Eagles, Pittsburgh Steelers, 
Washington Redskins) and added three 
All-America teams—the Cleveland Browns 
and San Francisco 49ers (best box-office 
spots in the dismantled league) and the 
Baltimore Colts. 

The deal also meant that players once 
more would have to come to terms with 
whatever club they were assigned to in 
a league draft. Owners exultantly has- 
tened to explain what that meant. “Play- 
ers who got $10,000 and $12,000 this 
year,” Mickey McBride of Cleveland said, 
“will be playing for half that—or less.” 


HOCKEY: 
Thinner Winner 


The closer his Toronto Maple Leafs 
skidded toward fifth place in the National 
Hockey League, the more Conn Smythe 
looked like a man choking on something. 
Two weeks ago, after watching them 
practice perfunctorily, he spat it out. 

“This is the highest-paid team in the 
league,” he reminded the winners of the 
last three world (Stanley Cup) cham- 
pionships. “You get $1,000 a man higher 
than the lowest-paid club. I want my 
dollars’ worth.” 

More sympathetic judges blamed in- 
juries for the Toronto slump. To the 


club’s general manager, however, the 
main trouble was as obvious and reme- 
diable as his goal tender’s bartender 
belly. The 5-foot-9 goalie, Turk Broda, 
was up to a waddling 197 pounds. Harry 
Watson was taller (5-foot-11) but also 
heavier (205), and Garth Boesch (195), 
Vic Lynn (189), Sid Smith (183) and 
Howie Meeker (171) also looked over- 
stuffed. Smythe benched Broda and com- 
manded the others to take off anywhere 
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Broda followed orders fast 


from 9 to 3 pounds that very week or 
face suspensions and maybe $500 fines. 

On Dec. | Broda sat out a game in a 
Toronto uniform for the first time since 
he began a streak of 634 consecutive per- 
formances with that club back in the 
1936-37 campaign. Toronto lost, 2-0, 
with a 126-pound rookie goalie, Gil 
Mayer, but the Turk neither floated nor 
pouted. He went on a two-meal day, ruled 
out all desserts, potatoes, and butter, took 
his tea straight, swigged grapefruit juice 
to the point of hating it, and joined his 
indicted colleagues in gym workouts. 
Between them, they shed 41 pounds in 
72 hours. Broda took off 9% pounds—2% 
more than Smythe had ordered. 

Back on the job Dec. 3, the league’s 
oldest (35) player got a greeting from 
the Toronto band (“Happy Days Are 
Here Again”) and a 2-0 shutout over the 
New York Rangers. Last week the league- 
leading Detroit Red Wings, the Chicago 
Black Hawks, and the Boston Bruins were 
turned back with a solitary goal each. 
Unable to win one game in seven before 
Smythe’s blow-off, the Leafs scored four 
straight victories and moved up to second 
place. Of ten Toronto goals, the club's 
reducing class had a hand in nine. 

If that proved Smythe’s argument 
about their condition, he showed no signs 
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SPORTS 





of dropping it. Between games last week 
the Leafs were driven through a workout 
so furious that the 29-year-old Max Bent- 
ley puffed: “As long as I’ve played hock- 
ey I’ve never seen a practice like that.” 
To an observer who apprehensively sug- 
gested that he might damage the team’s 
morale, Smythe snapped: “You can't 
break the morale of a champion.” 


BOXING: 
Curdled Coup 
Ike Williams has bent his black, 


shaven head to his work more willingly 
than most of the world champions in 
boxing, but two years of a champion’s 
comforts can make a difference. Last 
month the National Boxing Association 
suspended the lightweight for running 
out of a bout. Last week a title defense 
in Philadelphia found him no _friskier 
than might be expected of a man who 
had a $50,000 home (with swimming 
pool) and a heavy cold. 

The betting on the afternoon of his 
fourth meeting with Freddie Dawson 
didn't make Williams feel any better. 
The 13-to-5 odds in his favor went down 
to 7% to 5. Jumpy as a teased cat, Ike 
claimed that he smelled a rat. 

He had reporters summoned to his 
dressing room before the fight and 
blurted: “This afternoon I got a phone 
call from a close friend, a big gambler. 
He told me that if I don’t knock this guy 
out I'll lose my title because the officials 
have been fixed.” 

Once in the ring, however, Williams 
calmed down to such a degree that the 
10,389 customers began clamoring for 
action. His rival repeatedly clinched and 
ran away, but Williams himself did so 
much stalling in the latter part of the 


fifteen-round bout that a few observers 
judged Dawson the winner. The referee, 
Charley Daggert, and the two judges 
unanimously voted for Williams, though 
the referee was openly disgusted (“I did 
more work than either of them”). 

Sheepishly Williams told reporters that 
the pre-fight phone call must have been 
a gag. The Pennsylvania boxing commis- 
sion agreed. It fined him $500 for what 
it considered an irresponsible “smear” of 
Pennsylvenia boxing and its officials. To 
Chairman George Jones, the phone call 
was something Ike had thought up as an 
alibi for a possible licking. 


No Kidding 


Jake LaMotta gruffly assured everyone 
that his bad showing against Robert Ville- 
main last March had been a possum act. 
He had looked so washed up that the 
two officials who voted him the winner 
were suspended. But Jake claimed the 
way*he fought was all a ruse to snare 
the late Marcel Cerdan into giving him 
a shot at the middleweight title. 

Last week LaMotta, facing Villemain 
in New York again in his first fight since 
last June, when he became middleweight 
champion (with the help of a Cerdan 
injury), blustered: “This time I’m seri- 
ous. It’s dog eat dog—kill or be killed.” 

After watching the two toughies in 
their nontitle match, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey remarked: “I've never seen two 
men stand up like that for ten rounds.” 
His score card, however, gave seven 
rounds to Villemain. So, too, did the cards 
of two of the three officials in a unani- 
mous verdict for Villemain. 

Jake, virtually committed to giving 
Villemain a title chance if the fellow won 
the fight, could think of no fresh excuse. 
In a word: “I stunk.” 
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Villemain (right) left LaMotta without an excuse this time 
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ast year people began to be wor- 
L ried by the appearance on their 
television screens of a curious, sporad- 
ic disturbance, namely, me. They 
sometimes asked me, in private, how 
it happened. Today, more often, they 
ask me when it is going to stop. I pre- 
fer to ignore the second question, 
which is a churlish one at 
best, but I will try to an- 
swer the first, because the 
facts throw a rather lurid 
light on the video dodge 
and prove that television is 
still in its infancy. 

To put it bluntly, I am 
in the medium through a 
misunderstanding. One day 
a radio-video critic named 
Crosby, who has a_ wide 
public, referred to me in his column 
as “John Lardner, a man who has 
never forgotten anything.” Only two 
people in the world, the critic and 
myself, knew what that meant. I im- 
mediately went around to this Crosby 
and gave him $5, 

“I remember now,” I said. 
loaned me a fin in September.” 

“August,” corrected the journalist 
coldly. “I thought it would come to 
you.” 

That column was misinterpreted in 
certain quarters. I said that Crosby 
has a wide public. Some of its widest 
members are television executives. 
One of these read the piece and rang 
for a vice president. Their conversa- 
tion, I have since been told, went 
as follows: 

“This Larkin, or Lardner,” said the 
head man. “Is he telegenic?” 

“There’s a picture of him on the 
post-office wall in the town where I 
spend the summer,” said the vice presi- 
dent. “He looks kind of unusual. 
Wanted in St. Joseph, Mo.” 

“If they want him,” snapped the 
chief, “we want him too. Grab him 
and put him on one of our quiz shows.” 


“You 


HEY put me on a_ show called 
"T think Quickly and Carry a Big 
Stick. Confusion ensued, but it was 
not till some weeks later that the mas- 
ter of ceremonies spotted the trouble. 
They asked me the question: “What 
popular band uses the theme song ‘Su- 
gar Blues’?” I replied: “The Red Fox 
of Kinderhook.” 


“Just «a moment,” remarked the 








How Video Artists Are Born 


by JOHN LARDNER 


M.C. “That is ‘the answer to a question, 
all right, but the wrong question. 
The right question for that answer is 
‘What was President Van Buren’s 
nickname?’ Haven't you heard that the 
questions and answers should match?” 

“Nope,” 1 admitted humbly. 

“That explains a great deal,” said 
the M.C. “Go to the dress- 
ing room and remove your 
make-up. Tell them to strip 
off your epaulets too, while 
youre at it.” 

But television people, like 
the police of St. Joseph, Mo., 
hate to let go of a property 
once they have their hands 
on it. Someone decided that 
I might be a Milton Berle- 
type comedian. On the first 
few shows, I used a stolen line which 
I have always thought was pretty fun- 
ny: “Run for the roundhouse, Nellie, 
the brakeman can’t corner you there.” 
The producers watched the studio 
audience closely; there were no yaks, 
or hearty laughs. 

“Maybe that line would be better 
in dialect,” they said. “Try it again, 
making all the j’s sound like y’s, as in 
‘yumping yiminy’.” 

“All right,” I said. ““Run for the 
roundhouse, Nellie, the brakeman 
can't corner you there’.” 


HAT being a cul de sac, I was next 
"Tecttion to televised wrestling. | 
threw Primo Carnera one week, he 
threw me the next. In the fourth week 
Primo threw me into the northeast 
part of British Columbia, several miles 
from the nearest railway station. It 
took me seventeen days and $225 in 
fares to get back to the studio. By that 
time they had a new partner for Car- 
nera, and I went into a crime show. 

A California citizens’ group com- 
plained to the FCC in December 1949 
that there were 91 murders in one 
week on local video stations, Obvious- 
ly, television’s answer must be fewer, 
but longer-lasting, murders. At the 
moment a gang of cattle rustlers is 
engaged in killing me by having a sin- 
gle drop of pure orange juice fall on 
my head every week. The gang lead- 
er, an educated fiend, estimates that 
this will do for me in three years and 
eight months and clear him with the 
FCC. I will then be given away with 
two box tops. I apologize for the delay. 
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New Play 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (Herman 
Levin and Oliver Smith). “When a girl 
enjoys being with somebody no good 
can ever come of it,” Lorelei Lee re- 
marked portentously a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. That was for publication in 
Harpers Bazaar and subsequently in a 
best seller that was translated into a 
dozen languages. Since then the preco- 
cious blonde from Little Rock, Ark., has 
said as much and more for stage and 
screen annals, but never has she been as 
wistful and as wonderful as she is now, 


THEATER 





Kokic, and a good-looking chorus, is 
fondly, satirically, and boisterously remi- 
niscent of the days of the Charleston, the 
Black Bottom, and the Tiller Girls. 

The Jule Styne-Leo Robin score runs 
an engaging gamut from the hit-parade- 
able “Bye, Bye Baby” to several fine com- 
edy songs for its blond heroine: “A Little 
Girl From Little Rock,” “Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes,” and “Diamonds Are a Girl's 
Best Friend” (the idea here is what price 
stiff backs and stiff knees if you can 
“stand straight in Tiff'nys”). 

While Yvonne Adair, like everyone else 
in the cast, is slightly overwhelmed by 
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Darby— Graphic House 


Accoutered for the fray, Channing and Adair survey the battleground 


impersonated by Carol Channing in the 
musical-comedy version of Anita Loos’s 
book. 

Miss Loos and Joseph Fields have 
written these musical adventures of 
Lorelei at home and abroad. Their main 
concern—when they are concerned with 
a plot at all—has to do with Miss Lee’s 
acquisition of a diamond tiara and her 
misunderstanding with Mr. Esmond 
(Jack McCauley), the broad-minded 
gentleman who plans at long last to marry 
her. If this is a period piece, the ’20s— 
whether in New York, Paris, or afloat 
halfway between them—were a glamorous 
period, and as Lorelei’s brunette friend 
Dorothy discovers her Mr. Spofford (Eric 
Brotherson) and Lorelei rediscovers 
mankind in general, the old days are 
appropriately rowdy, tuneful, and down- 
right joyous. 

Staged for speed and considerable 
breadth by John C. Wilson, this trium- 
phantly old-fashioned musical is a 
smooth-working collaboration, from 
Oliver Smith’s sets and Miles White’s 
fabulous costumes to the last member of 
the enthusiastic ensemble. Agnes de- 
Mille’s choreography, as interpreted by 
Anita Alvarez, Peter Birch, Kazimir 
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the Channing personality, she holds her 
own ably, and Rex Evans and George S. 
Irving make the most of their moments. 
But as the producers and, apparently, na- 
ture intended, the show belongs to the 
round-eyed, round-faced mincing blonde 
from Seattle, Wash. 

Limited to short Broadway turns and 
night-club encores until the current revue 
“Lend an Ear” brought her (along with 
Miss Adair) sudden acclaim, Miss Chan- 
ning contributes to the stage a warm 
personality and a generous bag of tricks 
as well as a physical presence and an 
explicit approach to sex that has caused 
some observers to compare her to the 
young Mae West. 

Miss Channing, however, is like no 
one but herself. Not the least of her in- 
dividuality is a speaking voice that 
ranges facilely from the squeak of the 
distressed to the marshmallow unction of 
the righteous and, possibly, the vacant- 
minded. While the actress undoubtedly 
meant something else when she told an 
interviewer she had “no conscious mind,” 
she is Lorelei Lee to the life. As such she 
demonstrates she is also one of the most 
stimulating things that has happened to 
the musical stage in years. 


ART 
Roy, the Father 


Pierre Roy might well be called a con- 
noisseur’s artist. ‘The Frenchman’s name 
is not nearly as well known as that of 
Salvador Dali, whom he _ influenced; 
comparatively little has been written 
about him. A slow and painstaking work- 
er, he is not prodigal in his output, and 
his one-man shows are few and far be- 
tween. Yet Roy, with his friend Chirico, 
was among the pioneers of early sur- 
realism. And his delightfully delicate 
fantasies—painted with a Vermeer-like 
representationalism and often incorporat- 
ing butterflies, sea shells, and wine glasses 
—have long fascinated the discriminat- 
ing collector. 

One of the rare one-man Roy shows is 
currently on exhibition at the Carstairs 
Gallery in New York—his first in the 
United States in fifteen years. Roy him- 
self, now 69, is also on view. And he does 
not agree with the critics, who feel that 
his recent output shows a heavier brush, 
dipped into a more somber palette. “I 
don’t see it,” he says with a Gallic shrug. 

Collectors: Paintings by Roy sell in a 
medium price range. Such collectors as 
Walter Arensberg of Los Angeles, Clive 
Bell of London, and Billy Wilder, the 
movie director, own Roys. He is also rep- 
resented in the Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris, in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, the Courtland Institute in 
London, and the Wadsworth Atheneum 
in Hartford. He has done illustrations for 
books and décor for the ballet. And, more 
commercially, he has produced covers 
for Vogue and paintings for the Dole 
Pineapple Co. 

The son of a corporation executive, 
Roy was interested in architecture and 
linguistics before painting. But when he 
decided to become an artist, his father, 
a “Sunday painter,” was all for it. Roy 
took his time, consigning much of his 
work “to the basement,” and it was not 
until he was in his late 40s that he 
achieved major recognition. 

Oddly enough, his famous realistically 
painted butterflies were not real at all. 
Roy made them all out of paper and 
then copied the models. “I hate killing 
butterflies,” he admits. 

Associated with the surrealist move- 
ment, Roy was never really a part of it— 
or of any other school or clique. He re- 
fuses to classify his work, saying: “I don’t 
give any name. When I start to paint, I 
don’t know why I paint as I do. When 
my paintings are done, I know why I 
have done it—but not when I start, I have 
never identified myself with politics or 
anything. I just stay home and paint.” 

Roy the man has all the charm and 
individuality of his best paintings. Of 
surrealism, he says: “I think it is over. It 
has turned too much; it is distorted. If 
I am one of the fathers, I don’t recognize 
my son.” 
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Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 


Roy and (left) his postwar “The Iron Glove” . . . and the earlier “Butterfly, No. 4” 





Carstairs Gallery Newsweek Photos— Ed Wergeles 


“Prognostication” (recent) “Country Fair” (early) 


Carstairs Gallery Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Examples of new and old shells: The somber “Stormy Beach” (left) .. . and the brighter “Shells at Morn” 
New York gets a full view of Pierre Roy for the first time in fifteen years 
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MUSIC 


Milstein Warms Up 


Last week in New York produced a 
bumper crop of fine fiddlers. Isaac Stern 
played with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and once again proved con- 
clusively that his is the most +~»vressive 
American-born talent to come iong in 
years. Tossy Spivakovsky, the Russian- 
born virtuoso, demonstrated ir : solo re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall that his is as formid- 
able a technique (especially in modern 
music) as can be encountered today. 

But most interest centered around the 
Carnegie Hall recital of another Russian- 
born violinist who is this season celebrat- 
ing the twentieth anniversary of his 
American debut. Nathan Milstein is just 
approaching his 45th birthday. He has 
always been an admired and respected 
artist, but in the last few seasons he has 
undergone that subtle change that stamps 
a hallmark upon a virtuoso, a kind of un- 
written guarantee that only top-drawer 
artists can give the public. Like Szigeti, 
Menuhin, and Francescatti, he has only 
Heifetz to worry about—which is enough, 
for the incredible Jascha is only 48. 

Those who know Milstein well attribute 
the change to a gradual warming up of 
his personality. He himself says that he 
would be the last one to know, but he 
does admit that “the big thing I had to 
learn was how to project what I wanted 
to say.” Yet he is quick to condition this 
observation: “I don’t ,:ay for the audi- 
ence. I play here, in Stockholm, in Paris, 
in Bologna for myself. I'm not changing 
because of the public.” 

Unlike most artists, Milstein makes no 
pretense about an early, passionate love 
for his art. He was driven into studying 
the violin by his mother, who wanted to 
keep him away from the street rough- 
necks of Odessa. But she made him work, 
and at 10 he made an accidental debut 
(the scheduled artist fell ill) in the Glaz- 
ounoff concerto, with the Russian com- 
poser on the podium. He later played the 
concerto for his American debut with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and his rendi- 
tion of it was released recently as his de- 
but on the RCA Victor label (he previ- 
ously recorded for Columbia). 


Advice to Song Writers 


The lyrics of Oscar Hammerstein II 
are among the finest ever written for 
American popular music—as_ witness 
“Show Boat,” “Oklahoma!”, “Carousel,” 
and “South Pacific.” Last week the best 
of them, most having been put to music 
by Richard Rodgers (his current collab- 
orator), Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, and Georges Bizet (for the “Car- 
men Jones” production), were published 
under the simple title of “Lyrics.”* 





*Lyrics. By Oscar Hammerstein II. 215 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 





Milstein learned how to project 


Hammerstein knows better than most 
in the music business that one of the 
cliché questions asked all composers and 
librettists is: “Which comes first, the 
words or the music?” This question, and 
many others like it, he answers in a suc- 
cinct introduction called “Notes on 
Lyrics.” 

Hammerstein says that he, for one, 
prefers writing the words first, “mu- 
sic being the more flexible and less 
specific of the two mediums.” But he cau- 
tions that “if one has a feeling for music 
—and anyone who wants to write lyrics 
had better have this feeling—the repeated 
playing of a melody may create a mood 
or start a train of thought that results in 
an unusual lyric.” His collaboration with 
Rodgers, Hammerstein says, is “one of 
complete flexibility.” 

In discussing the more practical as- 
pects of his profession, Hammerstein 
admits that he finds a rhyming dictionary 
“a great help and a time saver”—but it 
should be used “as a supplement to one’s 
own ingenuity and not a substitute for 
it.” And “There should not be too many 
rhymes.” After rhyming, Hammerstein 
places phonetics next in importance: “if 
a song is not singable,” he wisely says, 
“it is no song at all.” 

“But technique and professional polish 
do not make a song,” he warns. The 
amateur tries too much to imitate other 
men and, Hammerstein believes, he is 
“money mad. The professional loves 
songs and song writing. The amateurs 
want some quick money and think that 
songwriting is an easy way to get it... 
The most important ingredient of a good 
song is sincerity. Let the song be yours 
and yours alone . . . Mean it from the bot- 
tom of your heart, and say what is on 
your mind as carefully, as clearly, as 
beautifully as you can.” 
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— THE DANCE — 
Brilliant Bird 


George Balanchine, choreographer, and 
his ballerina wife, Maria Tallchief, were 
very dubious about the possible success 
of Balanchine’s new staging of the old 
Fokine ballet “Firebird” to Igor Stravin- 
sky’s revised scoring of the original work. 
Balanchine did not even wear his good 
blue suit, let alone his dinner jacket, so 
little did he expect curtain calls. But after 
the premiére, given by the New York City 
Ballet Co.—with Miss Tallchief as the 
magical bird of Russian legend—it was 
obvious that “Firebird” was a smash hit. 

The young and enterprising company, 
formerly known as Ballet Society (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 25, 1948), had done it again. 
By last week three extra “Firebirds” had 
been scheduled to take care of the de- 
mand for tickets. 

The most spirited dancing in the com- 
pany comes from Miss Tallchief. She is 
so sure, strong, and brilliant that it is 
doubtful if her superior as a technician 
exists anywhere today. And, since she is 
just nearing 25, her future growth as an 
interpreter seems assured. “Firebird” is, 
of course, Balanchine-tailored for her, and 
she is so dazzling in it that she almost 
seems not to need the support of her 
partner, Francisco Moncion. 

Part American Indian (her father is 
the grandson of an Osage chief, her moth- 
er is Scotch-Irish), Miss Tallchief was 
born in Fairfax, Okla. Her younger sister, 
Marjorie, is a featured dancer with the 
Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo. Of his 
wife’s success, Balanchine makes this 
comment: “You're not supposed to say 
about your wife. Let other people say it.” 
And Maria? “The more I dance,” she says, 
“the easier it gets.” 


“Firebird”: Moncion and Tallchief 
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DEAR MR. EXECUTIVE — 


°VE ALWAYS BEEN a tremendous dicta- 
l tor. But these last few years it got to 
be almost too much for me. (Not to 
mention Mrs. Claus, who had to tran- 
scribe all those letters!) 


Come to think of it, I was in the 
same position so many executives are 
in: so much work, so little time. So—I 
did something about it. 


I bought myself a present: that won- 
derful Dictaphone TIME-MASTER you 
see on my desk! Now I’ve plenty of 
time for everything. And Mrs. Claus 
wonders how we ever got along before 
TIME-MASTER. 


Here’s the greatest invention for get- 
tirig things done I’ve ever seen. A dic- 
tating machine only 4/4" high and 
letterhead size! An entirely new con- 
ception made possible by the Memobelt 


. 


DICTAPHONE 


ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 


Machines. (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


—a tiny plastic record so versatile and 
inexpensive you mail it, file it, or tran- 
scribe and throw it away after it’s used. 
In my position, I know what every- 
body wants. Executives today want to 
save time and effort and money. And 
that’s precisely what the TIME-MASTER 
does better than any other dictating 
method or machine I’ve ever seen. 


A TIME-MASTER is just about the 
cheapest investment a businessman can 
make. It pays for itself by actual cost 
savings, pays dividends of time, con- 
venience and extra accomplishment. 


Can you wish for more? Take a tip 
and find out why I’m so enthusiastic. 
The coupon will bring you confirma- 
tion viaa humorous booklet —or, better 
yet, proof via a free TIME-MASTER dem- 
onstration in your office. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS To ALL, CANTA 


Get your free copy of “Does Your Dictating Date You ?”’ 


Dictaphone Corp., 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of ‘‘Does Your 


Dictating Date You?” 
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City & Zone State. 

















New Films 


The Reckless Moment (Columbia) 
presents a rather lurid picture of the dif- 
ficulties an attractive and normally ma- 
ternal California housewife (whose hus- 
band is away building bridges in Ger- 
many) can get herself into when her 
spoiled teen-age daughter starts going 
out with a remarkably wrong guy. 

When the daughter (Geraldine Brooks) 
discovers that her unsavory boy friend 
(Shepperd Strudwick) is more interested 
in money than matrimony, she pushes 
him, in a moment of seemly ire, off a 
dock. In falling, the boy friend strikes 
his head on an anchor and inconvenient- 
ly dies. To protect her daughter from un- 
favorable publicity, the mother (Joan 
Bennett) is faced the next morning with 
the problem of disposing of the body. 

She does this with notable aplomb, 
only to be confronted by a whimsical 
Irish blackmailer (James Mason), who 
wants $5,000 for some incriminating let- 
ters daughter has written to the de- 
ceased. Mason seems as likable a fel- 


low as you'd be apt to meet in his line, 


But since he works for another black- 
mailer named Nagle (Roy Roberts) who 
isn’t a bit whimsical, Mason has to col- 
lect, charming as his prospective quarry 
turns out to be. 

Those who believe in whimsical black- 
mailers and the kind of justice that makes 
a situation like this turn out right for 
everyone may be able to lose themselves 
in this soap-opera melodrama. Others will 
be more likely to give Mason, who ulti- 
mately takes the rap for everybody, cred- 
it for creating the most implausible char- 
acter of the month. 


On the Town (M-G-M) was originally 
the brain child of the choreographer 
Jerome Robbins. Robbins saw the germ 
of a ballet in the story of a trio of sailors 
who spend a 24-hour shore leave in New 


MOVIES 








Bennett watches Mason assert himself 


York. Joining forces with him, the writ- 
ing team of Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green developed the idea into a gay, so- 
phisticated musical comedy that opened 
on Broadway in December 1944 and ran 
for 463 performances. 

In adapting the play (in which they 
also appeared as principals) for the 
screen, Green and Miss Comden have 
remained as faithful to their original 
book as the shift in medium would per- 
mit, As in the play, the three sailors’ ad- 
venture begins when one of them (Gene 
Kelly), spots the photograph of Ivy 
Smith (Vera-Ellen) in a subway car. 
Ivy’s one claim to fame is that she has 
been chosen as “Miss Turnstiles” for the 
current month. But Kelly, immediately 
smitten, determines he is going to find 
her before his leave is up. And, with the 
help of his shipmates (Jules Munshin and 
Frank Sinatra), he naturally does. 

The resulting girl hunt makes a de- 


lightful film which retains much of the 
stage version’s exuberance and sim- 
plicity of design. Gene Kelly, who co- 
directed as well as danced in it, has 
interpreted Robbins’s dance sequences 
with conspicuous taste and restraint. 
And Leonard Bernstein’s score is given 
the attention it deserves in a picture that 
achieves the rare virtue of being pure 
musical comedy instead of just another 
story with music tacked on. 

But “On the Town’s” innate charm 
stems as well from a cast that not only 
performs expertly but obviously has a 
good time doing so. Kelly, Sinatra, and 
Munshin make as riotously endearing a 
trio of gobs as ever hit the Port of New 
York. 

As Brunhilde Esterhazy, the man-hun- 
gry taxi driver who chauffeurs them, 
Betty Garrett collars her prey (Sinatra) 
with characteristic gusto. Ann Miller, in 
the role of a female anthropologist who 
finds Munshin professionally interesting, 
manages to be equally attractive whether 
she is dancing, singing, or just standing 
in front of the camera. And Alice Pearce, 
playing Brunhilde’s wistful but unlovely 
roommate, as she did in the stage ver- 
sion, makes the hilarious most of her few 
brief appearances. 

The film includes many of the original 
show’s more memorable songs—among 
them “New York, New York,” “Come Up 
to My Place,” and the title number. But 
the highlight of one of the year’s most 

ttractive musicals is Vera-Ellen’s viva- 
cious and brilliant dancing in the “Miss 
Turnstiles” number and, with Kelly, as 
the girl whose picture leads him from 
the top of the Empire State Building to 
Coney Island and ultimate distraction. 


The Red Danube (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Whatever the sincerity motivat- 
ing Hollywood’s anti-Communist films 
(“The Red Menace,” “I Married a Com- 
munist,” etc.), their failure both as prop- 
aganda and as entertainment stems from 





All around the town: Garrett, Sinatra, Miller, Munshin, Vera-Ellen, and Kelly 
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stock melodramatics and characteriza- 
tions to match. “The Red Danube” has 
the most impressive cast of the lot and 
swings the heftiest emotional punch to 
date. Even so the serious business of 
forcible repatriation is juggled along 
with a nondescript love story and a run- 
ning religious debate between an agnos- 
tic British colonel (Walter Pidgeon) and 
the mother superior (Ethel Barrymore) 
of the convent where he is billeted. 

As if the colonel didn’t have his hands 
full with military matters and being firm 
but aiplomatic with the Russians in Vien- 
na of 1945, he is saddled with an incredi- 
bly Blimpish superior officer and a staff 
that includes a private whose last name 
is Moonlight (Melville Cooper), a major 
whose nickname is Twingo (Peter Law- 
ford), and a frustrated subaltern whose 
full name is Audrey Quail (Angela Lans- 
bury). To make matters more difficult, 
Twingo, a junior Don Juan, falls in love 
with a refugee Russian ballerina (Janet 
Leigh) and maneuvers his reluctant colo- 
nel into a futile plot to save the girl 
from her Russian “protectors.” 

Following a tiresome deal of diplo- 
matic, philosophic, and purely conversa- 
tional sparring, they are finally rewarded 
when the United Nations votes to end 
forcible repatriation of DP’s, but the rul- 
ing comes too late to help Twingo’s tragic 
ballerina. With one exception, all the 
players—even Miss Barrymore—find it 
difficult to make their roles believable. 
The exception, Louis Calhern’s Russian 
Colonel Piniev, is an implacable fanatic 
who is all the more impossible to reach 
by reason of his defensive punctilio and 
a disconcerting surface charm. 


Holiday Affair. (RKO-Radio) Romance 
at Christmastime is the appropriate theme 
of this pleasant little comedy that casts 
Janet Leigh (see above) as a war widow 
with one son, two suitors, and a nerve- 
shattering job as comparison shopper for 
a New York department store. The fes- 
tive tinsel and tizzies of the Yuletide sea- 
son are an integral part of the story, and 
Gordon Gabert as the youngster comes 
off handsomely in Santa Claus’s book, 
but the workaday business at hand con- 
cerns the protracted rivalry between 
Robert Mitchum and Wendall Corey for 
the widow’s hand. 

Actually the cards are stacked against 
Corey on the grounds that he has a job 
and is a reliable type, and therefore Miss 
Leigh could never be more than merely 
very fond of him. By way of compensa- 
tion, Don Hartman directs Mitchum in 
a role that allows him to vary his cus- 
tomary tough, laconic characterization 
with humor and—precariously—a mite 
of whimsy. This the actor carries off with 
easy assurance, whether he is helping a 
lady with her bundles, doubling as a 
child psychologist, or feeding seals in 
Central Park. 
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Keller Screw Drivers and Nut 
Setters are swift-moving, light- 
weight, with few parts, all ac- 
cessible for maintenance. 
Workers like the trouble-free 
service they render on all 
kinds of “buttoning-up” jobs; 
use them for hours without 
fatigue. Alloy steel housings, 
one-shot lubrication, precision 
bearings add to efficiency. 






SCREW DRIVERS 


Power packed for driving machine, 
wood, metal, self-tapping screws. 
Short heads, straight, offset handles, 
Reversible, 





Keller Serv- 
ice Sales En- 
gineers are 
nearby to 
help you. 


NUT SETTERS 


Nine sizes for high-speed nut setting. Inter- 
changeable sockets. Short heads, straight 
handles, Straight running or angle type. 
Reversible models. 
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WABASH 


Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 

| Wabash. Direct-line East-West 

service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 

| tween North and South. To get the 

details, just phone the Wavasu 

| gepresentative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 
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YOUR PLANT F=2 


| 

| 

| 

| The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 

| cation problems, and the Wabash 

| Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 

| 


“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 


joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Rush fought panic in Philadelphia 


Plague 


In 1793 the population of Philadelphia 
was 55,000 and the average annual 
deaths were 1,400. In August of that year, 
after a prolonged drought, deaths from 
yellow fever began at the rate of five a 
day, mounting to seventeen a day by 
Aug. 24 and to 48 by the middle of 
September. By the end of September 
there were 1,400 cases. On Oct. 7, 82 
people were buried; on the 8th, 90; and 
on the 11th, 119. When the plague ended 
in the cold weather of November, there 
were 4,044 counted deaths. “Bring Out 
Your Dead,” by J. H. Powell, is history, 
not medicine, a study of civic panic and 
of the few people--Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
merchant Stephen Girard, and two Ne- 
groes—who tried with extraordinary 
courage to meet it. 

By a remarkable coincidence the car- 
riers of the plague—the mosquitoes from 
the nearby swamp—were actually named 
in the early newspaper reports, but no 
one knew their importance. Even more 
remarkably, a method of checking them 
by pouring oil on the stagnant water was 
discussed and described in the papers, 
but no one could credit it. Dr. Rush 
believed that the infection had come from 
a cargo of rotted coffee dumped on the 
waterfront. He was wrong and tragically 
wrong. He disregarded an experienced 
French physician from the West Indies 
who had lived through previous plagues 
and made his mistake worse by devising 
a violent treatment of purges and bleed- 
ings that unquestionably cost many lives. 

Powell analyzes Rush’s stubborn per- 
sistence in error as a kind of scientific and 
religious exaltation. He calmly entered 
the fetid chambers, scorned all protec- 
tion, and began his treatment by saying 
cheerfully: “You have nothing but yellow 


fever.” (He was often wrong about that 
too; all diseases were diagnosed as yellow 
fever during the plague.) But the panic 
was so great and the physical horror of 
the plague so overwhelming that people 
wanted a general, not a physician, some- 
one who would take control and tell 
them what to do, even if, as in Rush’s 
case, he had virtually hypnotized himself 
into believing that he knew. (Brinc Our 
Your Deap. By J. H. Powell: 304 pages. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.75.) 


The Italian Character 


In the various year-end lists of 1949's 
outstanding books, one volume was miss- 
ing. “The Genius of Italy,” by Leonardo 
Olschki, was published last May, but by 
a singular series of accidents it received 
few reviews. One reason may be that its 
first chapters on the Italian soil, climate, 
and racial characteristics are heavy go- 
ing. Another is that 64-year-old Professor 
Olschki of the University of California, 
born in Verona and educated at Heidel- 
berg (where he taught for 23 years), was 
writing in English, and his style had a 
foreign flavor. 

“The Genius of Italy” is a collection of 
seventeen essays on various phases of 
Italian culture, beginning with the Middle 
Ages. But though Olschki calls the roll 
of the great Italian thinkers—Dante, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, St. 
Thomas, Machiavelli, Croce — and de- 
scribes their achievements in brief, awe- 
inspiring tributes, his main subject is the 
Italian mind, the Italian temperament, 
even the Italian masses, whose life in the 
Dark Ages passed by without leaving the 
slightest trace. There exists only one 
document dated before the year 960 de- 
scribing the daily life of the common 
people, and “it is too often forgotten that 
even in those Dark Ages people lived as 
human beings, feeling love and hate, 
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having beliefs and opinions, founding 
families and finding friends, liking songs, 
dances, and jokes, patronizing taverns, 
appreciating good life, and fearing death 
and disease.” 

There is no notion of the pursuit of 
happiness in Italian thought. The age of 
chivalry passed Italians by. They were 
“amused and thrilled” by stories of 
knights rescuing weak women but had no 
desire to imitate them. 

The Italians did not join the Crusades. 
Often inspired by the memory of Im- 
perial Rome, their creations were not 
Roman; no Italian building is so closely 
modeled on a Roman temple as the Union 
Station in Washington. There was a kind 
of exuberance in their thought as in their 
architecture, in the vast sweep and mi- 
nute detail of the systems of Dante and 
St. Thomas as in the 500 varicolored 
columns of St. Mark’s in Venice. 

Italians were sociable. “The loneliness 
of modern man was unknown to medieval 
society,” Olschki says. Part of what this 
means to the present is that the Italians 
shun a philosophy of anguish and despair. 
Atheism may be widespread, but if so, it 
will be “Catholic atheism,” because the 
Italian “cannot help giving a soul even 
to the Nothing.” 

It also means that Italians today “need 
opinions and not only compromise, ac- 
tion but not bargaining, apostles, and not 
politicians, a faith and not concessions.” 
The movement toward Christian De- 
mocracy approaches what is needed, but 
it has inherent contradictions and is not 
grained into the heritage of Italian cul- 
ture. (THE Genrus or Itary. By Le- 
onardo Olschki, 481 pages. Oxford. $5.) 


Contumacious Cooper 


The first volumes of the new “American 
Men of Letters Series” suffered somewhat 
because their subjects were well-nigh 
blameless. Hawthorne, Thoreau, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards seemed not so much writers as the 
saints and hermits of American literature. 
Not so James Fenimore Cooper. He was 
a fighter, not always a fair one, from the 
time he was mysteriously expelled from 
Yale. 

In “James Fenimore Cooper,” James 
Grossman, who is a practicing lawyer in 
New York, has written the most inter- 
esting volume so far in the series. He is 
particularly good on Cooper’s constant 
lawsuits against his reviewers. Cooper 
sued James Watson Webb, who said in 
The Morning Courier and New York En- 
quirer that Cooper was a slanderer and a 
traitor to the national pride and the 
national character. He sued Park Benja- 
min, who wrote that Cooper was “the 
craziest loon that ever was suffered to 
roam at large.” He sued Horace Greeley; 
the president of Columbia College; and 
the editor of The Otsego (N. Y.) Repub- 
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lican. Thurlow Weed set up a column of 
Cooper items in his paper. Cooper sued 
him at least five times. 

He collected $400 from The Otsego 
Republican, $375 from Park Benjamin, 
$400 from Weed, and $200 from Greeley. 
The most difficult case was a review by 
the president of Columbia of Cooper’s 
“The History of the Navy of the United 
States of America.” It revolved around 
Cooper's treatment of the Battle of Lake 





Culver 


Cooper sued reviewers of his books 


Erie. Judged too complex to be decided 
by a jury, it was settled by arbitration, 
with three lawyers passing on Cooper’s 
ability as a historian and the president's 
ability as a reviewer. Cooper spoke for 
six hours and won. 

The virtue of Grossman’s biography is 
that it makes Cooper’s battles real and 
shows their close relation to his novels 
and his political ideas. Its principal de- 
fect is that the reader is never quite sure 
whether Cooper was on the right or the 
wrong side. His father was a wealthy 
Federalist who was murdered as he was 
leaving a political meeting, and Cooper 
throughout his life was a spokesman for 
unpopular causes, often some ridiculous 
offshoot of the right of property or some 
almost farcical echo of the great causes 
of nineteenth-century American conserva- 
tism. His belief in individual liberty some- 
how got twisted into a lawsuit to keep his 
neighbors from picnicking on his property. 

Grossman is keenly aware of the folly 
of Cooper’s lonely and outnumbered bat- 
tles; a more sympathetic portrayal might 
have shown him as the last of the Fed- 
eralists, just as his most moving character 
was the last of the Mohicans. (James 
FENIMORE Cooper. By James Grossman. 
American Men of Letters Series. Sloane. 
$3.50.) 











PUERTO RICO’S 
LARGEST SELLING 


Don Q—the Prestige 
Rum— gives all your fa- 
vorite drinks an incom- 
parable flavor. To 
highballs, cocktails 
and punches, it brings 

a Golden Touch 
you'll find irresist- 

ible, unforgettable. 


86 Proof 


Schieffelin & Co, 
New York 3, N. Y. «¢ Importers since 1794 





























Electronic heating 
speeds core baking 


For rapid baking of sand cores used in 
making metal castings, foundries are now 
using electronic furnaces in place of ovens. 


In the Ther-monic Electronic Heater made 
by the Induction Heating Corporation, cores 
are placed on aconveyor, which automatically 
passes them between two electrodes in the 
Ther-monic Tunnel. In a matter of minutes, 
cores are baked and ready for pouring. Driv- 
ing the conveyor belt of this new unit is a 
reliable Bodine fractional horsepower motor. 


Bodine motors can be engineered to your 

roducts, too. Over 3,000 standard motors, 
in all types and fractional horsepower ratings, 
are available on a regular production sched- 
ule. Noted for their dependable, trouble-free 
operation over long periods of time, Bodine 
fractional horsepower motors or speed re- 
ducer motors can do much to enhance the 
salability of your product. Nearly a half- 
century of experience in designing and manu- 
facturing fractional horsepower motors guar- 
antees satisfaction. We invite your inquiries. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Is It Wrong to Be Big? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


NCE more there is played that lusty 
QO perennial of the political stage, 
“Is It Wrong to Be Big in Business?” 
The production is offered this time by 
the House Judiciary Committee, and 
the active director is the chairman, 
Emanuel Celler. For the most part, 
the questions propounded to the wit- 
nesses hark back’to far-off days when 
other political figures gained fame in 
this play. Long ago there 
was William Jennings Bryan, 
with a fistful of figures and 
an armful of words. Later 
there were Arséne Pujo and 
his counsel, Samuel Unter- 
myer. Then there was 
Frank Walsh. And finally, 
before the recent war, there 
was Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney 
with his Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 

The generalities that come from 
these inquiries make wonderful politi- 
cal oratory. A statistic or two torn 
from its context, mixed with a few 
provocative generalities, is guaranteed 
to inflame and excite the hearer and 
move him to vote for the speaker. 
Nothing much happens in Congress or 
in the courts, because when it comes 
down to making and interpreting law, 
mere oratory cannot suffice, and 
clichés vanish before facts. 

That is not to say that evils were 
not present when the late Louis D. 
Brandeis made powerful arguments 
against monopolistic practices. But a 
careful rereading of the arguments he 
made 30 or more years ago reveals 
that the economic world which he 
confronted no longer exists. Some of 
the Brandeis disciples will not admit 
that and still use his name and fame 
to justify attacks upon situations which 
the great jurist never lived to see. 


HE world has moved, but the po- 

litical mind tarries. Moreover, there 
has been progress in economic re- 
search—cold, analytical, impartial—and 
a survey of the fruits of that research 
can provide answers, mostly reassur- 
ing, to the questions of¢public interest 
involved in business size. Without, it 
may be added, a Congressional inves- 
tigation. 

Government people concerned in 
law enforcement now hasten to assure 
us that there is nothing wrong in size 
per se. But in the course of their dis- 





cussions the word “big” is so inter- 
mingled with the word “monopoly” 
that the inference is left that there is 
something in bigness which is inimical 
to littleness, to labor, to consumers, 
and to the republic. 

That sort of idea prevails, despite 
the fact that authentic figures, mostly 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce itself, disprove such inferenees. 
For example, the number of 
business firms in operation 
has grown over the past 50 
years at about the same rate 
as the nonfarm population. 
Corporations, large and 
small, account for about hali 
the economic activity of the 
country, and in twenty years 
that proportion has not ap- 
preciably changed. Between 
1939 and 1946 the largest 
manufacturing corporations grew at a 
slower rate than the small ones. There 
have been fatalities among big com- 
panies as well as among small ones. 

As far as profits are concerned, the 
smalls earn about the same rate of re- 
turn as the bigs. As far as competition 
is concerned, there seems to be as 
much evidence of that in fields occu- 
pied by big concerns as in others. 


HE element of size, therefore, has 
To bearing on the questions of fair 
practices, monopoly, or price fixing— 
matters in which government has a 
legitimate concern. 

Relative efficiency is a question with 
which the government has no legiti- 
mate concern. Bigness prevails in 
some fields; smallness in .others. The 
advantage to the consumer of mass 
production in certain lines is self- 
evident. Also, in general, wages are 
rather better in large concerns. There 
is usually a point at which efficiency 
does not increase with size, but that 
must be determined by business judg- 
ment, not by government rules. 

The question with which govern- 
ment should really be concerned is the 
influence of government policies on 
small businesses. In matters of taxa- 
tion, regulation, and labor policy, a 
big and growing government is con- 
stantly pressing upon small business, 
restricting its operations and endanger- 
ing its existence. That is where Chair- 
man Celler and his committee should 
look for the danger of concentration. 
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CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO., 


Or 


big name in paper making, stresses mass production of quality 


products. In a series of difficult operations, Shell Industrial Lubricants give extraordinary service, 


This "paper work’ takes steel muscles 


Weight for weight one of man’s toughest materials— 
paper—is manufactured on some of the largest and most 
complex machines ever designed... 

Machinery, at Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
may fill a city block—often runs non-stop under severe 
conditions. Presence of flame, steam, moisture and high 
pressures makes lubrication a problem. 


Under these conditions, Shell Industrial Lubricants are 
used in equipment ranging from tiny gears to heavy rollers. 
Champion’s engineers keep careful check on performance. 


Shell Diala Oil used in transformers, Shell hydraulic oils, 
and general plant lubricants give extraordinary service under 
the most trying of industrial “climates.” 


Use of Shell oils and greases has simplified the selection 
and application of lubricants as well as the maintenance of 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company’s machines. 
v 7 7 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 


L&EAveéers In IwousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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